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Is the best, the cheapest, the most fashionable, and the most 

A S So L PD) durable of any article woven. The “Queen” says it has no rival 

either in appearance or utility. These Serges are now produced 

ome’ Yu in New Colours and Mixtures for the Winter of 1878, as also 

in Light-weighted Yarns for Summer wear and warm climates, 

S a EARM A N. and are woven of PURE WOOL. Patterns either for ladies’ wear, 

commencing at 1/3%d., and gentlemen’s suits and boys’ hard 

a & ae wear from 2/11 the yard, in 54 inches, as also of fine wool un- 

S P 'z A R M A N shrinkable flannels, are sent upon application, stating either for 

ladies’ or gentlemen’s wear, to the factors, who cut any length, 

and pay carriage on all parcels to London, whence they are 

ad LY aa | @) U a fi wt cheaply distributed throughout the world.—N.B. Serges for Clerical 
wear and for Communities. 





EXTRA BEST SOFT 








GLACE COTTON 


CROCHET OR 
BATTING COTTON. 
in Skeins or on Reels. 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


Obtained the only 
Award at the 
Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, 1876. For 
superior strength 
and excellent 
quality. 


6-CorD COTTON 


IN ALL COLOURS, 
AND SUITABLE FOR 
ANY SEWING 
MACHINE 


To be had of all 
Wholesale and 
Retail Drapers and 
Merchants 
throughout the 
World. 











OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE 
IN ORYSTAL AND COLOURED GLASS, AND FITTED WITH PATENT EXTINGUISHER. 


Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 



































Past CXXI., New Series.—Janvary, 1879. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


EE 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCEH OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s, 9d. each. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Frys Cocoa Extract 


PACKETS AND TINS. 
PURE COCOA ONLY, WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 


This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 
from which the superfluous oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 

‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” —Food, Water, and 
Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. §. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


OF TO-DAY.—THE OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS. 


INCREASE OF. FEVER AT NICOSIA. 
** The fever here is incre . Captain Rawson, the acting commandant, is down 
, with it, and also Captain Hill, of the Goorkas, and about a dozen of his eompany, 
a ey Nicosia is extremely unhealthy.” 
‘ After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with ee t 
severity—in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from 
: a very extensive and careful observation, extending over a period of forty years, I 
ss am perfectly satisfied the “true cause” of fever is a disordered condition of the 
liver, The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might sweep the 

















} streets. When the liver is not working properly, a — of effete matter is left 
8. 


floating in the blood, Under these circumstances, should the poison germ of fever 
© be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other 
= organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions 
as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains 
the seeming mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly 
= favourable for the development of fever, who in fact live in the very midst of it, 
& escaped unscathed, This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in 
‘ order cannot be over-estimated! and I have pleasure in directing attention to my 
FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct the action of 
the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences; not only as an 
efficient means of warding off fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for. 
and preventive of, bilious or sick headaches, constipation, vomiting, thirst, errors o! 
eating and drinking, skin eruptions, giddiness, heartburn, &c. If its great value in 
keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without a 
supply. In many forms of fever, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO'S 
m= FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient 
N remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to ite healthy 
condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have 
every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E, 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


S The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
[ss frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are 
careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and 
brandies, are all very apt to ye oy while light white wines, and gin or whisky, 
largely diluted, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
wer of re tion when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 
nvalid on the right track to Eealth, A world of woes is avoided by all who keep 

and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it. 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
Qj SALT.” Without you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all 
e Chemists. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, 5.E. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at rs. 134d. and as. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FEennincs, West Cowes, I.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


| ZFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
JSull Directions. 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, /Vest Cowes, 1. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /vee copy. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSES | THE PERFECT FOOD. 
OR APARTMENTS THROUGHOUT NO ADDED MILE OR SUGAR IN USE. 


LOBD’S 


Moeder's Hire System. SBB's 
The ORIGINAL, BEST, and MosT LIBERAL. | Patent Dried Milk Foods 


‘PNIHLEIL Zivs 














Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated Price Catalogue, with terms, post-free. 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 


and 19, 20, 21, CROSS STREET, W.C. 
Established 1862. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 








WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 
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A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 





| 





No.1. FOR INFANTS i Ae .» (Green Label.) 
» 2. For Children, Mothers Lying-In and 
Nursing ; Invalids, Wasting Diseases, 


Re ae ae “ -- (Orange ,, ) 
» 3. ANTI-DIARRHGEA ... «» (Red » ) 


| LANCE T—“ Contain all the elements of food. Invaluable 


in the Sick-room, Nursery, and in travelling.” 


Tins, Is. 
each, 


\ . 
; . 
Autographed thitr e e 





PAGE WOODCOCK’S — 


WIND PILLS 


Mancuester, June 13th, 1877, 
To Ma. Paczs D. Wooncock, Norwich. 

Srr,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
@ special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 

Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


~~ excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and aro 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excell removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0' 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 18, 134d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





THE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


PARR’S 
LIFE 
PILLS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MOCHARA, CAFE DE SANTE. 


MOCHARA, the pure produce of finest ripe figs, roasted and powdered, known as “COFFEE OF HEALTH,” has 
long been used in the East as a supplement for mixing with Coffee. It imparts to Coffee that beautiful dark brown, 
yet transparent colour, mellow flavour, and rich body, so much admired in French Coffee. 

MOCHARA neutralises the heating properties of Coffee, and is recommended by Medical Authorities as a remedy 
against indigestion and costiveness (if used in larger proportions), the sanative properties of figs being well known. 

MOCHARA, to improve even the best Colonial Coffee, which is empty and watery without it, may be mixed to the 
extent of 20 per cent. to 1 1b. of pure Coffee, according to taste. For Invalids, nervous persons, and children, from 
25 to 50 per cent., with MILK FREELY used. Condensed Milk preferable, where good country milk or cream 


cannot be had. 
MOCHARA, if well stored and kept dry, the air being carefully excluded, will keep any length of time—at least, for 


some years. 
MOCHARA is sold by all respectable grocers, in 1 Ib. tins, at 1s. per Ib. retail. Wholesale in 7, 14, 25 1b. tins, and in 
barrels of 2 to 4 cwt. 
Half-pound Sample Tins sent for 10d. free by post. 


For Wholesale Prices and in Bond, address to 


THE MOCHARA COFFEE COMPANY, 60, Watling Street, E.C., London. 
sa MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 
CHLOoORODWY NI E:. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J- COLLIS BROW NL’S 


CHLORODYNEG is aamittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNEG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Payaciene that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacgr Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Frrzman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1%d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls.each. Noneis genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFAGTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
OVER 20,000 SOLD. 


STURUS 
MAGIC DRAWING APPARATUS. 


TO DRAW FROM NATURE. 
HANDSOME AND USEFUL PRESENT. 


FRITZ LEHFELDT, 2, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 














Price 6s. 6d., Carriage paid. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ont tranny GLASS SE SEA DES. 
TABLE GLASS 


—Of all respectable Spirit Merch ants | 
OF ALL KINDS. 


and Grocers; or from James BURROUGH, 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 





One oe Case free to rail for P.O.O. | 
of 38s.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
| 


ZONE WHISKEY. —‘It is un-| 


usually free from fusel oil, and may 
be safely recommended as a useful 


and healthy stimulant.” — MepicaL GLASS FLOWER VASES 


EXAMINER, May 30.—Agents wanted — a Se 


everywhere. Stained and Painted Glass 


FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


Cale Street Distillery, London, 8.W. 


PLATE, SHE ET, & CROWN 


WINDOW GLASS. 








First. Case Me tals to ogg! & o. Int ternatio onal es tc mn 3f, 1862 ; 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and , GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, (Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
'O  Purify the blood, 
KAYES ae a a 
WORSDELL'S Remove obstructions, 














Improve digestion, 
PILLS. Establish the health. 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with sp ecial de sig gns May BE TAKEN WITH PERFECT SAFETY 


and estimates for every kind o: floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 


seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, Tohn BY Oto AND YOUNG 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for orc linary floors 
and their peris h able coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 


Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL 
and Co., 10, St. George's Crescent. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











NOW READY. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1878. 


‘TWAS IN 
TRAPFALGARS BAY, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF 


“When the Ship Comes Home,” ‘The Monks of Thelema,” etc. 


BEING THE 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
QW thre Dear Bound, 


CONDUCTEHED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


PRICE FOURPENCE. 
At all Railway Bookstalls and of all Booksellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 





New Novels by Justin McCarthy & Charles Gibbon.| MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


BELGRAVIA  ceremaws MAcaZie 


For JANUARY (price One Shilling) 
CONTAINS THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF TWO NEW NOVELS (BACH To 


pu GousNESD suneveneue tuD TEAn). CONTAINS THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW STORY 


ENTITLED 


1. Donna Quixote. (UNDER WHICH LORD? 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “Miss Mis 
anthrope.” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins By E. LYNN LINTON, 





Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” ce. 


2. Queen of the Meadow. ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS 
Gray.” With an Illustration. 
NATURE MYTHS IN NURSERY RHYMES. By 


| Tuomas Fostrr. ROBERT BROWNING. By 
THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS A COMPLETE STORY, ENTITLED | A. N. MacNicout.—THE OLD PHRENOLOGY 


* AND THE NEW. By Dr. Anprew WItsoy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. THE VICISSITUDES OF TITLES. By E. C. 
| Greyvittr Murray.—THE NOVELS OF CER- 

By BRET HARTE, Author of “The Luck of! VANTES. By Jawes Mew.—_OVER-STIMULA- 
Roaring Camp.” | TION IN WOMEN. By Frepzricx H. Daty, M.D. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM BLACK. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. With Ilustrations by Twelve eminent Artists. 


The Acadeny says: ‘‘This is the best book that Mr. Black has written, and the best novel that has been published in 
England for some years.” 
The Daily News calls it : ‘‘ A most powerful and interesting story.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CUCKOO CLOCK,” “CARROTS,” &c. 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. By MRS. MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM). 


Extra fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations by Wattzr Crans, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


Memoir of Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, ;Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier; or, 
Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. JAMES T. | Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
HODGSON, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from | Planter, By MAORI. 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 
Land ond Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh. 2 vale. crown | [This day, 

vo, with Portrait engraved by C. H. Jerns, 18s.[ Thisday. 7 . ve : 

“ A book that has added 80 a he of a healthy nature to New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
our knowledge of Byron, and that contains so rich a store | Sir S. Baker’s “Ismailia.” Narrative of the 
of delightful correspondence.”—Athenwum. Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
New Novel.—The Europeans. By Henry James, Slave Trade. With Illustrations and Maps. [This day. 

Jun., Author of ‘“‘ The Americans,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

“The author is evidently a careful student of human 

nature. His dramatis persone are painted with life-like 


New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
A Ramble Round the World. By M. le Baron 


t : . : we a 

py le would do credit to Balzac himself. Pall de HUBNER. Translated by Lavy Hauser, Crown 

zette. 8vo, 6s. is day. 

New Novel.—Rachel Olliver. 3 vols. crown 8vo, : cr “4 
31s. 6d. With Illustrations, crown 8vyo, 2s. 6d. 


“‘ A well-written, clever novel. .. . The style is original, s 
and both in plot and incident it departs from the conven- Dress. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
( (New Vol. of the Art at Home Series.) 


tional order of letter-writing.—Court Circular. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


The only Soap for the Complexion. An indispensable adjunct to 
the Nursery. Unrivalled for shaving; being creamy in its lather, 
and mollifying irritation. 

“‘The only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 

“In our hands it has been most effective in skin diseases.””— 
Lancet, 

“ An unfailing remedy for unpleasant odours arising from the 
system.”—Medical Times. 

In Tablets 6d. and 1s. each, also in elegant Toilet Boxes con- 
taining quarter and half-dozen 6d. Tablets and quarter-dozen 
1s. Tablets. 


W.V.WRIGHT & Co., Southwark St., London, 


Sole Proprietors of The Coal Tar Pill (*‘ Pilula Carbonis Detergens’’), 
and Solution of Coal Tar (‘‘ Liquor Carbonis Detergens’’). 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of Coal Tar Soap should see that the words Sapo Carbonis Detergens are impressed on each Tablet. 
NOTE.—Wright’s specialities of Coal Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the civilised world. 


PARTRIDGE: AND COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 


192, FLEET STREET, & 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 






















DIARIES 
SCRIBBLING AND POCKET. . 
Bibles, Church Services, & Prayer Books, 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Carriage paid to the Country 





The Public supplied at Wholesale 


Prices. 


$ on all-orders over 20s. 














TRELOARS LINOLEU 


IS WELL SEASONED. 


69, LUDGATE HILL. 


1000 INDIAN CARPETS, 6 ft. Gin. by 3ft. Gin., 10s. 6d. each. | 
A Catalogue of all the best Floor Coverings post free. 


_ TRELOAR & SONS, 69, LUDGATE HiLL. 


5 NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


, Trimming for 
Ladies’, Children’s, F R H 
and Infants’ Wardrobes. 


























TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS EVERYWEHEEFE. 
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VIXEN. bourhood as to the captain’s motive for 
planting himself a: Beechdale—so acute 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEx’s srcRET,” &c. &c, is a quiet little community of this kind in 
ee : divining the intentions of a stranger. 
CHAPTER XIV. LADY SOUTHMINSTER’S BALL. Captain Winstanley took up his quarters 
Captain Wrvstantey closed with Mrs. | at Beechdale Cottage in less than a week 
} Hawbuck for the pretty little verandah--| after Mrs. Tempest’s dinner- -party. He 
surrounded cottage on the slope of the | se~"¥ for his horses, and began the business 
hill above Beechdale. Captain Hawbuck, | of hunting in real earnest. His two 
a retired naval man, to whom the place hunters were unanimously pronounced } 
had been very dear, was in his grave; and | screws: but it is astonishing how well a 
his wife was anxious to try if she and her | good rider can get across country on a }¥ 
kungry children could not live on less| horse which other people call a screw. 
money in Belgium than they could in| Nebody could deny Captain Winstanley’s , 
| England. The good old post-captain had | merits as a horseman. His costume and 
improved and beautified the place from a | appointments had all the finish of Melton 
| farm-labourer’s cottage into a habitation | Mowbray, and he was always in the first 
which was the quintessence of picturesque | flight. 
inconvenience. Ceilings which you could| Before he had occupied Captain Haw- 
\ touch with your hand; funny little fire- | buck’s cottage a month the newcomer had 
places in angles of the rooms; a corkscrew | made friends for himself in all directions. 
staircase, which a stranger ascended or | He was as much at home in the Forest, as | 
{| descended at peril of life or limb; no/| if he had been native and to the manner 
kitchen worth mentioning, and stuffy little | born. His straight riding, his good looks, 
+ bedrooms under the thatch. Sven from | and agreeable manners, won him every- 
the outside the cottage was charming; and | body’s approval. There was nothing dis- 
if the captain and his family could only | sipated or bohemian about him. His 
| have lived over the way, and looked at it, | clothes never smelt of stale tobacco. He | 
they would have had full value for the | | was as punctual at church, every Sunday | 
|| money invested in its improvement. Small | 'morning, as if he had been a family man, | 
as the rooms were, and despite that dark | ‘bound to set a good example. He sub- : 
{ slander which hung over the chimneys, | scribed liberally to the hounds, and was 
Captain Winstanley declared that the | always ready with those stray florins and } 
cottage would suit him admirably. | halfcrowns, by which a man purchases 
“JT like the situation,” he said, dis- | a cheap popularity among the horse- 
cussing his bargain in the coffee-room at ‘holding and ragged-follower class. : 
the Crown, Lyndhurst. Having distinctly asserted her intention 
“‘T should rather think you did!” cried |cf remaining a widow to Violet, Mrs. 
) Mr. Bell, the local surgeon. “Suits you | Tempest allowed herself the privilege of 
| down to ‘the ground, doesn’t it?” being civil to Captain Winstanley. He 
Whereby it will be seen that there was | dropped in at afternoon tea at least twice 
| already a certain opinion in the neigh-'a week. He dined at the Abbey House 
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whenever the Scobels or any other in- 
timate friends were there “ in a quiet way.” 
He generally escorted Mrs. Tempest and 
her daughter from church on a Sunday 
morning, Violet persistently loitering 
twenty yards or so behind them on the 
narrow woodland path that led from 
Beechdale to the Abbey House. 

After walking home from church with 
Mrs. Tempest, it was only natural that 
the captain should stop to luncheon, 
and after luncheon—Sunday afternoon 
being, in a manner, a legitimate occasion 
for dawdling—it was natural enough for 
him to linger, looking at the gardens and 
greenhouses, or talking beside the drawing- 
room fire, till the appearance of the spitfire 
Queen-Anne teakettle and Mrs. Tempest’s 
infusion of orange pekoe. 

Sometimes the Scobels were present at 
these Sunday luncheons, sometimes not. 
Violet was with her mother, of course, on 
these occasions, but, while bodily present, 
she contrived to maintain an attitude of 
aloofness which would have driven a less 
resolute man than Conrad Winstanley to 
absent himself. A man more sensitive to 
the opinions of others could hardly have 
existed in such an atmosphere of dislike; 
but Captain Winstanley meant to live 
down Miss Tempest’s aversion, or to give 
her double cause for hating him. 

“Why have you given up hunting, Miss 
Tempest?” he asked one Sunday after- 
noon, when they had gone the round of 
the stables, and Arion had been fondled 
and admired—a horse as gentle as a dog in 
his stable, as fiery as a wild-cat out of it. 

“‘ Because I have no one I care to hunt 
with, now papa is gone.” 

“But here in the Forest, where every- 
body knows you, where you might have 
as many fathers as the Daughter of the 
Regiment 

“Yes, I have many kind friends. But 
there is not one who could fill my father’s 
place—for an hour.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said the captain sym- 
pathetically. “You were so fond of 
hunting, were you not?” 

** Passionately.” 

“Then it is a shame you should forego 
the pleasure. And you must find it very 
dull, I should think, riding alone in the 
Forest.” 

* Alone! I have my horse.” 

“Surely he does not count as a com- 
panion.” 

“Indeed he does. I wish for no better 
company than Arion, now papa is gone.” 





“Violet is so eccentric!” Mrs. Tempest 
murmured gently. 

Captain Winstanley had taken Mrs, 
Hawbuck’s cottage till the first of May. 
The end of April would see the last of 
the hunting, so this arrangement .seemed 
natural enough. He hunted in good 
earnest. There was no pretence about 
him. It was only the extra knowing ones, 
the little knot of choice spirits at the 
Crown, who saw some deeper motive 
than a mere love of sport for his residence 
at Beechdale. These advanced minds had 
| contrived to find out all about Captain 
Winstanley by this time—the date of his 
selling ont, his ostensible and hidden 
reasons for leaving the army, the amount 
of his debts, and the general complexion 
of his character. There was not much to 
be advanced against him. No dark stories ; 
only a leading notion that he was a man 
who wanted to improve his fortunes, and 
would not be over-scrupulous as to the 
means, But as your over-scrupulous man 
‘48 one in a thousand, this was ranking 
Captain Winstanley with the majority. 

The winter was over; there were prim- 
roses peeping out of the moss and brambles, 
and a shy little violet shining like a blue 
eye here and there. The flaunting daf- 
fodils were yellow in every glade, and 
the chestnut buds were beginning to 
swell. It was mid-March, and as yet there 
had been no announcement of home-coming 
| from Roderick Vawdrey or the Dovedales. 
| The duke was said to have taken a fancy 
to the Roman style of fox-hunting ; Lady 
Mabel was studying art; the duchess was 
suspected of a leaning to Romanism; and 
Roderick was dancing attendance upon 
the family generally. 

“Why should he not stay there with 
them?” said Mr. Scobel, sipping his 
pekoe in a comfortable little circle of 
gossipers round Mrs. Tempest’s gipsy- 
table. “He has very little else to do with 
his life. He is a young man utterly with- 
out views or purpose. He has no mission. 
I have sounded him, and found him fua!l of 
a shallow good-nature. He would build a 
church if people asked him, and hardly 
know, when it was finished, whether he 
meant it for Jews or Gentiles.” 

Vixen sat in her corner and said nothing. 
It amosed her rather—with a half-bitter 
sense of amusement—to hear them talk 
about Roderick. He had quite gone out 
of her life. It interested her to know 
what people thought of him in his new 
world. 
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“Tf the duke doesn’t bring them all 
home very soon the duchess will go over,” 
said Mrs. Scobel, with conviction. “She 
has been drifting that way for ever so 
long. Ignatius isn’t high enough for her.” 

The Reverend Ignatius sighed. He 
hardly saw his way to ascending any 
higher. 

It was in this month of March that an 
event impended which caused a consider- 
able flutter among the dancing population 
of the Forest. Lord Southminster’s eldest 
daughter, Lady Almira Ringwood, was 
to marry Sir Ponto Jones, the rich iron- 
master—an alliance of ancient aristocracy 
and modern wealth, which was considered 
one of the grandest achievements of 
the age, like the discovery of steam or 
the electric telegraph—and after the mar- 
riage, which was to be quietly performed 
in the presence of about a hundred and 
fifty blood-relations, there was to be a 
ball, to which all the county families were 
bidden, with very little more distinction 
or favouritism than in the good old fairy- 
tale times, when the king’s herald went 
through the streets of the city to invite 
everybody, and only some stray Cinderella, 
cleaning boots and knives in a back kitchen, 
found herself unintentionally excluded. 
Lady Southminster drew the line at county 
families, naturally, but her kindly feelings 
allowed a wide margin for parsons, doctors, 
and military men—and among these last 
Captain Winstanley received a card. 

Mrs. Scobel declared that this ball 
would be a grand thing for Violet. “ You 
have never properly come out, you know, 
dear,” she said ; “‘ but at Southminster you 
will be seen by everybody, and, as I dare- 
say Lady Ellangowan will take you under 
her wing, you'll be seen to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

“Do you think Lady Ellangowan’s wing 
will make any difference—in me?” en- 
quired Vixen. 

“Tt will make a great deal of difference 
in the Southminster set,” replied Mrs. 
Scobel, who considered herself an autho- 
rity upon all social matters. 

She was a busy good-natured little 
woman, the chosen confidante of all her 
female friends. People were always ap- 
pealing to her on small social questions, 
what they ought to do, or to wear on such 
and suchan occasion. She knew the ward- 
robes of her friends as well as she knew 
her own. “I suppose you'll wear that 
lovely pink,” she would say when dis- 
cussing an impending dinner-party. She 








gave judicious assistance in the composi- 
tion of a menu. “ My love, everyone has 
pheasants at this time of year. Ask your 
poulterer to send you guinea-fowls, they are 
more distingués,” she would suggest. Or: 
“If you have dessert ices, let me recommend 
you coffee-cream. We had it last week at 
Ellangowan Park.” 

Vixen made no objection to the South- 
minster ball. She was young, and fond 
of waltzing. Whirling easily round to the 
swing of some German melody, in a great 
room garlanded with flowers, was a tem- 
porary cessation of all earthly care, which 
was in no wise unpleasant to her. She 
had enjoyed her waltzes even at that 
charity ball at the Pavilion, to which she 
had gone so unwillingly. 

The March night was fine, but blustery, 
when Mrs. Tempest and her daughter 
started for the Southminster ball. The 
stars were shining in a windy sky, the 
tall forest trees were tossing their heads, 
the brambles were shivering, and a shrill 
shriek came up out of the woodland every 
now and then, like a human cry for help. 

Mrs. Tempest had offered to take Mrs. 
Scobel and Captain Winstanley in her 
roomy carriage. Mr. Scobel was not going 
to the ball, all such entertainments were an 
abhorrence to him; but this particular ball, 
being given in Lent, was more especially 
abhorrent. 

“T shouldn’t think of going for my own 
amusement,” Mrs. Scobel told her hus- 
band, “but I want to see Violet Tempest 
at her first local ball. I want to see the 
impression she makes. I believe she will 
be the belle of the ball.” 

“That would mean the belle of South 
Hants,” said the parson. “She has a 
beautiful face for a painted window—there 
is such a glow of colour.” 

“She is absolutely lovely, when she 
likes,” replied his wife; “but she has a 
curious temper; and there is something 
very repellent about her when she does 
not like people. Strange, is it not, that 
she should not like Captain Winstanley ?” 

“She would be a very noble girl under 
more spiritual influences,” sighed the 
Reverend Ignatius. ‘ Her present sur- 
roundings are appallingly earthly. Horses, 
dogs, a table loaded with meat in Lent and 
Advent, a total ignoring of daily matizs 
and evensong. It is sad to see those we 
like treading the broad path so blindly. I 
feel sorry, Juliana, that you should go to 
this ball.” 

“Tt is only on Violet’s account,” repeated 
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Mrs. Scobel. “ Mrs. Tempest will be think- 
ing of nothing but her dress ; there will be 
nobody interested in that poor girl.” 

Urged thus, upon purely benevolent 
grounds, Mr. Scobel could not withhold 
his consent, more especially as he had 
acquired the habit of letting his wife do 
what she likcd on most occasions—a 
marital custom not easily broken through. 
So Mrs. Scobel, who was an economical 
little woman, ‘“‘did up” her silver-grey 
silk dinner-dress with ten shillings’ worth 
of black tulle and pink rosebuds, and felt 
she had made a success that Madame Elise 
might have approved. Her faith in the 
silver-grey and rosebuds was just a little 
shaken by her first view of Mrs. Tempest 
and Violet: the widow in black velvet, 
rose- point, and scarlet-—Spanish as a por- 
trait by Velasquez; Violet in black and 
gold, wi h white camellias in her hair. 

The drive was a long one, well over 
ten miles, along one of those splendid 
straight roads which distinguish the New 
Forest. Mrs. Tempest and Mrs. Scobel 
were in high spirits, and prattled agree- 
ably all the way, only giving Captain Win- 
stanley time to get a word in edgeways 
now and then. Violet looked out of the 
window and held her peace. There was 
always a charm for her in that dark silent 
forest, those waving branches and flitting 
clouds, those stars gleaming like lights on 
a stormy sea. She was not much elated at 
the idea of the ball, and “ that small, small, 
imperceptibly small talk ’’ of her mother’s 
and Mrs. Scobel’s, was beyond measure 
wearisome to her. 

“T hope we shall get there after the 
Ellangowans,” said Mrs. Scobel, when 
they had driven through the little town of 
Ringwood, and were entering a land of 
level pastures and fertilising streams, which 
seemed wonderfully tame after the undu- 
lating forest ; “it would be so much nicer 
for Violet to be in the Ellangowan set 
from the first.” 

“T beg to state that Miss Tempest has 
promised me the first waltz,” said Captain 
Winstanley. “Iam not going to be ousted 
by any offshoot of nobility in Lady Ellan- 
gowan’s set.” 

“Oh, of course, if Violet has pro- 
mised—— Whatalotof carriages! I’m 
afraid there’ll be a block presently.” 

There was every prospect of such a 
calamity. A confluence of vehicles had 
poured into a narrow lane bounded on one 
side by a treacherous water-meadow, on 
the other by a garden-wall. They all 





came to a standstill, as Mrs. Scobel had 
prophesied. For a quarter of an hour 
there was no progress whatever, and a 
good deal of recrimination among coach- 
men; and then the rest of the journey had 
to.be done at a walking pace. 

The reward was worth the labour, when 
at the end of a long winding drive the 
carriage drew up before the Italian front 
of Southminster House; a white marble 
portico, long rows of tall windows bril- 
liantly lighted, a vista of flowers, and 
statues, and lamps, and pictures, and 
velvet hangings, seen through the open 
doorway. 

** Oh, it is beautiful!” cried Violet, fresh 
as a schoolgirl in this new delight; “first 
the dark forest and then a house like this 
— it is like Fairyland.” 

“And you are to be the queen of it— 
my queen!” said Conrad Winstanley in 
a low voice. “I am to have the first 
waltz, remember that. If the Prince of 
Wales were my rival I would not give 
way.” 

He detained her hand in his, as she 
alighted from the carriage. She snatched 
it from him angrily. 

“T have a good mind not to dance at 
all,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is paying too dearly for the pleasure 
to be obliged to dance with you.” 

“In what school did you learn politeness, 
Miss Tempest ?” 

“Tf politeness means civility to people 
I despise, I have never learnt it,” answered 
Vixen. 

There was no time for further skirmish- 
ing. He had taken her cloak from her, 
had handed it to the attendant, and 
received a ticket; and now they were 
drifting into the tea-room, where a row of 
ministering footmen were looking at the 
guests across a barricade of urns and tea- 
pots, with countenances that seemed to 
say: “If you want anything, you must 
ask for it. We are here under protest, and 
we very much wonder how our people 
could ever have invited such rabble !” 

“T always feel small in a tea-room when 
there are only men in attendance,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Scobel, “ they are so haughty. 
I would sooner ask Gladstone or Disraeli 
to pour me out a cup of tea than one of 
those supercilious creatures.” 

Lady Southminster was stationed in the 
Teniers room—a small apartment at the 
beginning of the suite which ended in the 
picture-gallery, or ball-room. She was 
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what Joe Gargery called “a fine figure of 
a woman,” in ruby velvet and diamonds, 
and received her guests with an indis- 
criminating cordiality which went far to 
heal the gaping wounds of county politics. 

The Ellangowans had arrived, and Lady 
Ellangowan, who was full of good-nature, 
was quite ready to take Violet under her 
wing when Mrs. Scobel suggested that 
operation. 

“T can find her any number of part- 
ners,” she said. “Oh, there she goes— 
off already—with Captain Winstaaley.” 

The captain had lost no time in exact- 
ing his waltz. It was the third on the 
programme, and the band were beginning 
to warm to their work. They were play- 
ing a waltz by Offenbach—Les Traineaux, 
with an accompaniment of jingling 
sleigh-bells—music that had an almost 
maddening effect on spirits already ex- 
hilarated. 

The long lofty picture-gallery made a 
magnificent ball-room—a polished floor of 
dark wood; a narrow line of light under 
the projecting cornice; the famous Paul 
Veronese, the world-renowned Rubens, 
the adorable Titian—ideal beauty looking 
down with art’s eternal tranquillity upon 
the whisk and whirl of actual life—here a 
calm Madonna, contemplating, with deep 
unfathomable eyes, these brief ephemera 
of a night—there Judith with a white 
muscular arm holding the tyrant’s head 
aloft above the dancers—yonder Philip of 
Spain frowning on this Lenten festival. 

Violet and Captain Winstanley waltzed 
in a stern silence. She was vexed with 
herself for her loss of temper just now. 
In his breast there was a deeper anger. 
When would his day come? he asked him- 
self. When would he be able to bow this 
proud head, to bend this stubborn will ? 
It must be soon; he was tired of playing 
his submissive part; tired of holding his 
cards hidden. 

They held on to the end of the waltz— 
the last clash of the sleigh-bells. 

“Who's that girl in black and gold ?” 
asked a guardsman of Lady Ellangowan ; 
“those two are the best dancers in the 
room—it’s a thousand to nothing on them.” 

That final clash of the bells brought the 
captain and his partner to anchor at the 
end of the gallery, which opened through 
an archway into a semicircular palm-house. 
In the middle of this archway, looking at 
the dancers, stood a figure at sight of 
which Violet Tempest’s heart gave a great 
leap, and then stood still. 





It was Roderick Vawdrey! He was 
standing alone, listlessly contemplating 
the ball-room, with much less life and 
expression in his face than there was in 
the pictured faces on the walls. 

“That was a very nice waltz, thanks,” 
said Vixen, giving the captain a little 
curtsy. 

“Shall I take you back to Mrs. 
Tempest ?” 

Roderick had seen her by this time, 
ead was coming towards her with a 
singularly grave and distant countenance, 
she thought; not at all the Rorie of old 
times. But of course that was over and 
done with. She must never call him 
Rorie any more, not even in her own 
thoughts. A sharp sudden memory thrilled 
her, as they stood face to face in that bril- 
liant gallery—the memory of their last 
meeting, in the darkened room on the day 
of her father’s funeral. 

‘How do you do?” said Roderick, with 
a gush of originality. “ Your mamma is 
here, I suppose?” 

‘Haven't you seen her? ” 

“No; we've only just come.” 

“We” no doubt meant the Dovedale 
party, of which Mr. Vawdrey was hence- 
forth a part. 

“T did not know you were to be here, 
or even that you were in England.” 

“We only came home yesterday, or I 
should have called at the Abbey House. 
We have been coming home, or talking 
about it, for the last three weeks. A few 
days ago the duchess took it into her head 
that she ought to be at Lady Almira’s 
wedding—there’s some kind of relation- 
ship, you know, between the Ashbournes 
and the Southminsters—so we put on a 
spurt, and here we are.” 

“T am very glad,” said Vixen, not 
knowing very well what to say; and then 
seeing Captain Winstanley standing stiffly 
at her side, with an aggrieved expression 
of countenance, she faltered: “I beg your 
pardon, I don’t think you have ever met 
Mr. Vawdrey. Captain Winstanley—Mr. 
Vawdrey.” 

Both gentlemen acknowledged the intro- 
duction with the stiffest and chilliest of 
bows ; and then the captain offered Violet 
his arm, and she, having no excuse for 
refusing it, submitted quietly to be taken 
away from her old friend. Roderick made 
no attempt to detain her. 

The change in him could hardly have 
been more marked, Vixen thought. Yes, 
the old Rorie—playfellow, scapegoat, friend 
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of the dear old childish days—was verily 
dead and gone. 

“ Shall we go and look at the presents ? ” 
asked Captain Winstanley. 

“ What presents P ” 

“ Lady Almira’s wedding presents. They 
are all laid out in the library. I hear they 
are very splendid. Everybody is crowding 
to see them.” 

“T daresay mamma would like to go, 
and Mrs. Scobel,” suggested Vixen. 

“Then we will all go together.” 

They found the two matrons side by 
side on a settee, under a lovely girlish 
head by Greuze. They were both de- 
lighted at the idea of seeing the presents. 
It was something to do. Mrs. Tempest 
had made up her mind to abjure even 
square dances this evening. There was 
something incongruous in widowhood and 
the Lancers ; especially in one’s own neigh- 
bourhood. 





A STORY OF 

Tue Kaffir has few friends, and these | 
not remarkable for judgment; but per haps | 
they are more, and better, than he de- 
serves. 
war, brutal and lazy in peace. But, 
for my own part, I have not quite des- 
paired of the Kaffir since hearing the 
story I am about totell. It was related | 
by an officer now high in the colonial | 
service, and the experience of others | 

might be given to show that the main inci- 
dent is not unparalleled. Be it observed | 
that the Basnto Kaflirs, of whom I write, | 
are neither the bravest nor most hopeful | 
of the Negroid races. 

In 1861, if I recollect the date exactly, | 
my friend was stationed near Hebron, 
then called Schmutsdam, after a store- 
keeper who had settled there. 
signs of disaffection had prevailed for 
some time past. Cattle vanished by whole- 
sale, travellers were robbed in the veldt, 


and in the towns Kaffirs grew insolent. | 
Most significant of all was the desertion | 


of shepherds and other servants, which is 


THE KAFFIR WARS. | 


Cruel and treacherous he is in| 


The usual | 


eyes open generally ; for in districts remote 
and thinly peopled, the war-cry is most 
often raised at the beginning of disturb- 
ances. Several times West had heard of 
one chief or another issuing the summons, 
but all denied the charge when he rode 
thither to demand an explanation. The 
farmers, however, had taken fright, and 
many had treked towards civilisation. 
Others were anxious to “go into laiger,” 
a step which my friend discountenanced 
as much as he dared; for when the panic- 
stricken and the reckless get together in 
these travelling camps, they are pretty 
sure to make a crisis between them. In 
short, the frontier was agitated, as it is 
now. ; 

West’s force consisted of a Basuto 
corporal, two privates of the same tribe, 
‘and two Zulus. One morning, before 
| dawn, he was roused by the officer, who 

stood at his bedside. “ You must get up, 
| sir,” he said, with an air of respectful 
| command, in his own language. 
“What for?” asked West, but half 
“Ts there any news? ” 

“There is news from my king,” 
Basuto, putting down his candle. “ When 
| you are dressed, we will talk.” He passed 
out, and West sprang to his feet. He 
| knew what was coming, and snatched at 
‘his holsters. The pistols had vanished. 
|Hurriedly equipping himself, for no 

escape was possible, he went into the 
| outer shed. The five police stood there in 
line, fully dressed and armed. A bright 
[fire showed the brown faces of the Ba- 
sutos, very grave and resolute, and the 
darker features of the Zulus grinning with 
curiosity. 
| The corporal stepped forward, saluted, 
and explained himself in few words. 

“My king has raised the war-cry, sir, 

| and his messengers have come to summon 
us. Your horse is saddled at the door, all 
| your clothes packed, and rations in your 
saddle-bags. If necessary I would have 
conducted your honour to Aliwal, but 
Constables Tonda and Ngundele will ride 
with you. They are not my master’s 
|servants. Right face! March!” 





| awake. 
said the 








a sure warning of trouble. No dwelling | The men filed out, West after them. 
of white man could be found in a day’s| Light was just stealing over the misty 
ride about Schmutsdam, and the trader | veldt. Tall white clamps of heath glim- 
himself had fled with all he could carry. | mered like spectres; the ant-hills, pon- 
My friend, whom I will call West, dwelt in | derous and shadowy, seemed huge beasts 
his shanty, and guarded such stores as| watching. Nothing higher broke the 
were left. He had five native police under | weary level for miles about. No help lay 
his command, and his duty was to watch | anywhere. 

for stolen cattle passing, and to keep his | ‘All the horses stood ready—those of the 
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captain and the Zalus apart, by a little 


pile of goods, which West recognised as 
plunder of Schmut’s store. A larger heap 
lay beside the other horses. The corporal 
halted his men outside, and they all pre- 
sented arms, as West got into his saddle. 
“Constables Tonda and Ngundele, fall 
out!” cried the Basuto. “Set down your 
arms, and load your baggage!” The 
Zulus expeditiously strapped their plunder 
on their horses, grinning the while in high 
delight. Then they went to pick up their 
arms, but the corporal cried, ,‘* Mount!” 
and stepped forward to intercept them. 

Up to this, things had gone as smoothly 
as could be, to the satisfaction of every- 
body whose approval signified. But this 
move broke up the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings. The Zulus saw what was in- 
tended, and, quick as thought, one sprang 
upon the corporal, whilst the other dodged 
round and seized the firearms. Leaving 
his comrade to deal with one enemy, 
Tonda covered the nearest private, and 
swore to shoot him at a motion. The 
Basutos stood bewildered, whilst Ngun- 
dele threw the stately corporal, and came 
off laughing. Then he took his carbine, 
and kept guard while Tonda mounted. 
They withdrew warily, one leading his 
comrade’s horse, and the other walking 
backwards, prepared to shoot at the least 
provocation. But the Basutos kept still, 
watching them ont of sight. 

Presently, Ngundele also mounted, and 
rode after West, the Zulus laughing with 
vengeful glee over their triumph. It was 
sheer idiotcy in the corporal to suppose 
that such men would give up their arms 
whilst they could wag a finger. The 
dream of a Kaffir’s life is to possess a gun. 
For that treasure only he will fight or 
work in a cheery spirit. Had West found 
it necessary to disarm the least dangerous 
of his men, he would have taken all pre- 
cautions to master him beforehand. It is 
characteristic of the Basuto that he took 
no precautions at all, thinking apparently 
that his bare command would overawe 
the proudest, most weapon-loving of ail 
Kaffirs, and make them endure the 
bitterest humiliation. But it was no new 
thing for West to learn that negroes in 
authority understand their own people 
less than do white men—or forget what 
knowledge they have, in the pride of a 
little brief authority. 

The Zulus behaved as respectfully as 
ever towards their captain, riding at a 


| them up to ask whither they were taking 


| him. “ Wherever your honour likes,” one 
answered. 

“ To Aliwal, then. 
if ve meet Basutos ? ” 

“We have their king’s password, sir. 
They won’t harm us.” 

This assurance was comforting, since 
they could not hope to get through without 
meeting parties of the enemy. All those 
servants who yet lingered in farms and 
villages would be on the march, and to 
escape their quick eyes, on such ground, 
was simply impossible. Most of the 
Basuto lands are veldt, long plains covered 
with a scanty herbage. Here and there 
droops a lonely bush of thorns, clothed in 
grey dust Miserably barren is the pros- 
pect for ten months out of twelve, but the 
short season of flowers had just begun. 
The desert bloomed with colours innumer- 
able. Spikes of amaryllis rose from 
great withered globes, like footballs; gar- 
lands of cassia, stars of creeping ice-plant, 
carpeted the soil. The hot air quivered 
even now, an hour after sunrise, whilst a 
long blue shadow still travelled abreast 
with the horsemen. Light puffs of breeze 
cut through it from time to time, lifting 
the dust, and whirling it up in a brown 
column, which danced over the veldt, 
rising higher and higher, thicker and 
faster, until, suddenly as it rose, the gust 
died away, the moving column dropped, 
and all that remained was a small heap of 
sand. All round the antelopes were 
grazing, tawny springbok, striped from 
chest to tail, brown blesbok, and grey 
hartebeest. In 1861 such game could 
be found in the colony itself as now 
one must seek hundreds of miles inland. 
West could see ostriches scurrying from 
his path, little herds of quagga warily 
feeding, even perhaps a pair of came- 
leopards. A thicker cloud of dust in the 
endless flat would show him where a troop 
of playful gnu were romping. Nay, he 
might catch a glimpse of some old lion 
stealing through the dry water-courses 
towards its den in the hills. These beasts 
are extinct ; but now, as then, the veldt is 
alive with common antelopes, and birds, 
and pretty siricates, and marmots, and 
many-coloured reptiles. The great paaw- 
bustard stalks over the flowers; the secre- 
tary hunts for snake or lizard; Kaflir 
cranes or crested mayhens fly overhead on 
whistling wing. Pretty meercats gallop 
homeward, or sit watching, like kangaracs, 
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plunge headforemost into the earth. Slow, 
fierce rattels peer round an anthill, on 
which the puiff-adder suns his bloated 
carcase. Locusts, scarlet and green, hang 
lazily on the bush which they will devour 
at evening when the dew has moistened 
it. In no country is life so dense as in 
these unpeopled plains of South Africa. 

A day’s hard riding would carry West 
to the nearest settlement, but beasts of 
burden lose all heart in Cape Colony if 
deprived of their outspan. They are used 
to rest at intervals of an hour and a half 
or so, and three hours is as long as they 
will go cheerfully. At the first outspan 
West visited his saddle-bags, and found 
there an ample ration of biltongue—meat 
cut in strips and dried. Setting out 
again, he reached the hills without seeing 
a warrior. At several Kaffir kraals, passed 
at a distance, the oxen and horses were 
gathered in large herds, ready to travel. 
Troops of naked children mounted guard 
over them, whilst their mothers packed 
the skins and pots and household goods 
which satisfy a Kaffir’s luxury. At noon 
West gained the foot of those blue and 
misty hills which had bounded his horizon 
all day. If South African plains are 
unlike any other scenery, South African 
mountains are yet more curious to behold. 
They rise straight from the veldt, huge 
blocks of naked sandstone, wind-worn and 
water-worn at top into the semblance of 
ruined towers. All the range has one 
equal height, and the broad crowns are 
smoothed as if with a plane. Along the 
base lies a heap of rocks fallen from above, 
amidst which spring a few thorns and 
flowers. Here and there the barrier parts, 
and leav:s a winding defile, called locally 
a kloof. Trees are found there, if any- 
where, amidst the pebbles and grass, but 
at the best they are gnarled and prickly 
shrubs, bearing almost as many nests as 
leaves. For the numberless birds of South 
Africa are mightily put to it for building 
room, and when they find a suitable tree, 
they cover it with grass until it looks like 
a ruined haystack. 

When West issued from the kloof, he 
saw the plain beyond alive with Kaffirs on 
the trek. An advance-guard of some score 
horsemen halted with alarm at sight of 
him. Two hundred yards behind, three 
or four waggons came suddenly to a 
stand, and woolly heads poked out of the 
tilt. Several hundred men on horseback 
followed the waggons, keeping a decent 
order. Many of these wore European 





articles of dress, male or female, plundered 
from the farms along their route. After 
the warriors came a crowd of women and 
children, some mounted on horses or oxen, 
some afoot; and behind them, as far as 
one could see for dust, the veldt was 
thick with cattle, pressed on by galloping 
drovers, who screamed, and cracked their 
whips, and shouted in glee. 

At the mere glimpse of a white face, 
terrible confusion rose. The advance- 
guard galloped baciz; on the main body, 
throwing their assegais without aim. The 
women screamed and fled, and those in 
the waggons tumbled out, one on another. 
A fat old chief, wearing a Dutch house- 
wife’s cappie and her husband’s hat on 
top, threw himself to the ground, and ran 
for life., Younger chiefs, springing on 
their horses barebacked, pushed to the 
front, clearing a way with their assegais. 
For an instant West ran the greatest 
danger, but the Zulus pushed before him 
and shouted the king’s password. It 
was instantly effective, and the fat chief, 
mounted and reassured, gave orders that 
the fugitives should be brought up. West 
had known him long, and many a warm 
dispute the two had had upon questions 
of stolen cattle, and such like. But the 
old chief proved to be a good fellow, 
and in shaking hands, professed himself 
delighted that the king had shown mercy. 
“ Ride on quickly,” he said, however, “ for 
my young men are mad. Powder has 
been burnt. The boers of Falkesfontein 
are gone into laiger, under the hills. Tell 
them as you pass that Bela has not run 
away. When he has put his cattle and 
his wives in safety, he will return to warm 
himself in their camp. If they are there 
to-morrow night, not a man shall see the 
dawn.” 

West promised to give the message, and 
rode on, the Kaffirs of his acquaintance 
grinning amicably, and the chiefs shaking 
hands. But when his Zulus tried to 
follow, Bela challenged them imperiously. 
“Who are you?” he cried. 

“Servants of King Panda,” they 
answered, in the civis Romanus style. 
Servants of King Panda were as over- 
bearing in their day as servants of King 
Cetywayo, his son, in ours. But the 
Basutos cared little for a monarch who 
could not reach them. 

“Give up yourarms, Amazulu !” ordered 
Bela, and upon his sign half-a-dozen brawny 
fellows laid hands on the policemen. In 
vain they pledged their master to deeds of 
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awful vengeance. The Basutos laughed, 
for it isa farcry to Zululand, and disarmed 
them in a twinkling. Then, amidst whoops 
and laughter, the Zulus were hurried 
through the crush, and dismissed with a 
lash of the sjambok. 

Suddenly calmed, they rode for an hour, 
until the last of the cattle had gone pant- 
ing by. It was the hottest hour of the 
afternoon, when next the fugitives out- 
spanned. The Zulus sat silent and gloomy, 
until West called them again to the saddle. 
Then they rose and took dust in their hands. 
“ Panda is our king,” they muttered, “‘ and 
on his head we swear Bela’s life.” Throw- 
ing up the dust, they mounted, having 
doomed themselves to death or vengeance. 
A little beyond the spot, a patrol of boers 
appeared, who greeted West as a man 
rescued from the grave. They guided 
him to the camp, which was held by forty 
white men, three women, strong of limb 
and heart, and twenty servants, Kaflir or 
Hottentot, who could be relied on. The 
feeble and timorous had left the neighbour- 
hood, and those brave souls who remained 
had mostly sent away their wives and 
children. There were arms and ammu- 
nition in plenty. 

One word is needful in description of a 
laiiger. When trouble rises on the frontier, 
and lonely farms are not safe to dwell in, 
the men consult, and name a place of 
rendezvous. Hither they all betake them- 
selves ; with such of their goods as they 
cancarry, in the huge Cape waggon; driving 
before them oxen, horses, even poultry. 
At the appointed spot the fugitives outspan, 
ranging their waggons ina circle or an oval. 
Between the tail of one and the head of 
another, ox chains, cunningly entwined 
with ropes and stakes and boulders, com- 
plete the defence. And so they wait until 
the danger passes, or becomes too serious 
to face, moving the camp as pasture fails; 
the herds being driven inside the circle 
onalarm. In such landscapes as I have 
described, an enemy can scarce approach 
without giving notice enongh, and the 
laiiger will sometimes remain “out” for 
months, whilst its inmates dare not go 
home, nor are willing to fly. 

West gave his message. Upon the one 
hand it was known that Bela had been 
summoned to join the king in person, and 
dared not delay. Some of the more reck- 
less boers patrolling, had met a party of 
scouts laden with plunder, and had killed 
several; otherwise, Bela would have 
marched past. What the garrison had to 





fear was a short fierce attack in tre- 
mendous numbers. If they could repulse 
it, as they had reasonably good hope of 
doing, Bela could not dare renew the 
attempt, whilst his merciless sovereign 
waited for him. Upon the other hand, 
it was more than likely that the Kaffirs 
would overtake them on the march, if they 
broke up their camp and tried to with- 
draw. Ina running fight, such assailants 
would have immense advantage. But the 
boers were more likely to get help the 
nearer they approached the Orange, whilst 
by remaining in laiger they were sure of 
incurring great loss. Much, therefore, 
could be said on both sides, and at length 
the question was referred to West. He 
strongly advised them to await the enemy 
in their fortification; adding that, when 
the other party had given way, he would 
bring help from Aliwal as fast as he could 
ride. But this proposal caused a furious 
outcry against the skellum Engliinder, as 
in their passion the boers called him 
frankly. Was he going to desert them? 
They had arms for him and his Zulus also. 
West tried for an instant to show why he 
disliked fighting even Kaffirs who had 
acted so generously; but his audience 
understood no such feelings. They thought 
and said that the Basutos had behaved 
like fools, and that the generosity of a 
Kaffir binds noone. These arguments had 
no effect, but West was puzzled to reply 
when the boers asked him how he, an 
officer of police, could be influenced by 
personal considerations when two score 
lives were at stake? So he gave way, 
and they nominated him captain of the 
laiger. A mounted Hottentot set off at 
once with a letter asking aid. 

For the remainder of that day and the 
next forenoon, all hands worked to 
strengthen their defences. The camp was 
not pitched in a spot quite satisfactory, 
for, upon one side, the width of a “dam,” 
or pool, alone divided it from the hill-side, 
where were boulders and shrubs high 
enough to shelter a crawling enemy; but 
to go farther off would have been to risk 
the water supply; and besides, the boers 
were too indolent to move. At noon on 
the day following, the cattle were all 
fetched up, each man told to his post, and 
the ammunition divided. Towards three 
o’clock a little cloud of dust rose up, 
miles away over the veldt. Spreading and 
thickening it drew nearer, nearer, till 
blurred figures began to loom through it, 
and little stars to glitter. Ata half-mile’s 
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distance the horizon was veiled in a lurid 
fog, which curled and puffed below, and 
streamed like wisps of smoke behind. 
Gradually it dropped, settling down. First 
came into sight the uncouth heads, decked 
with ostrich plumes, and the shoulders 
gleaming with red paint and perspiration ; 
then the horses, tossing their fronts and 
pawing; then five hundred black horsemen 
inaline. Their chiefs stood in the midst 
consulting; and, presently, a number of 
the warriors filed off to the right, whilst a 
smaller body went to the left, and the re- 
mainder sat still. The enemy meant to 
attack on every side at once. 

As the squadrons moved off they began 
to chant their war-song. A negro singing 
alone makes sport for gods and men, but 
five hundred of their voices raised together 
create such martial music as is not heard 
without a thrill. But the boers were not un- 
used to it, and they began to count guns, ob- 
serving with relief that the foe had no 
more than ninety, all sorts included. The 
Zualus pointed out to West his ex-corporal, 
riding beside a chief who wore the uniform 
of a private in the police. The corporal 
still kept his own, with his rifle. At a 
given spot half the larger column halted, 
the remainder still riding towards the hill. 
At its foot they dismounted, leaving their 
hobbled horses with a guard, whilst they 
clambered over the rocks to complete the 
surround. When that was finished there 
was a pause. ‘‘ Why do not the others 
dismount?” muttered West to his Zulus, 
who kept by him. 

“The Basuto fools mean to fight this 
war on horseback,” said Ngundele; ‘so 
the corporal told us.” 

West saw that if in the open field this 
new tactic would almost certainly ensure 
defeat for the Kaffirs, it might have an 
effect in this case on which the enemy 
had perhaps not reckoned. There is 
often peril as great within a laiger 
as without, for cattle frightened or 
wounded dash this way or that in pon- 
derous masses, seeking escape. ‘This 
danger, always present, is vastly increased 
in an attack of mounted men. Their 
swift advance enables almost all to throw 
a dart into the enclosure, though they die 
in the act. West had only time to rush 
round, ordering every man to creep beneath 
the waggons, before the cavalry charged. 
Many fell in the rush, and others rolled 
over them, but many came up close to 
the waggons, hurling their assegais the 


while. A score of wounded oxen set the 





rest madly galloping and rushing at every 
aperture. The chains and barricades 
held firm, but so tremendous was the 
impact that huge vehicles rocked again. 
Ngundele was too slow in leaping on 
a waggon, and the herd tossed him yards 
away, swept over him, and trampled 
his body into shapeless pulp. But the 
boers could spare no heed for the row 
behind. The Kaffirs were on them hand 
to hand, thrusting their assegais amongst 
the wheels, transfixing any limb exposed. 
But each shot told, and the horses, drop- 
ping as it were in line, prevented near 
approach. Nor could foes dismounted use 
the new barrier to cover their assault. 
For squadron after squadron succeeded in 
the ringing charge, and trampled down 
the footmen. Assegais rained into the 
camp, redoubling the panic of the oxen, 
whose hoofs made thunder on the ground. 
But the mad attempt to storm a fortified 
position with cavalry was _ evidently 
doomed to fail, and its issue presaged 
the result of other actions in the war to 
follow. 

Upon the dam-side, where Kaffirs fought 
with common-sense as well as bravery, they 
fared not so ill. They crept along, and 
delivered no random spear. When West 
snatched an opportunity to run across the 
circle he found the foe firmly posted on 
the dam’s farther bank, and several gaps 
in his own line. They lay close, covered 
by a rock or bush, but from time to time 
one sprang into sight, the assegai whistled 
from his hand, a dozen boers fired, and 
the savage vanished. If all the Kaffirs 
had attacked in this manner, the fight 
would have been terrible; but their new 
pride of horsemanship ruined the Basutos. 
West summoned a few men who could be 
spared to reinforce the detachment on this 
side; then he got out the wounded and the 
dead, lifting the former into a waggon 
whose strong sides were most likely to 
resist the enemy’s darts; for the attack 
elsewhere had ceased awhile, though the 
Kaffirs showed no sign of withdrawing. 
They stood round their chiefs, who eagerly 
discussed the situation. The boers also 
crept from amongst their waggon-wheels, 
and assembled to hold council. Few men 
were wounded, and none killed, whilst 
scores of the enemy dotted the space all 
round. But they felt no inclination to 
triumph, so long as the Kaflirs kept the 
field. Light began to fail, and in a night 
attack numbers will tell. 1t was likely that 
the supply of assegais was exhausted, but, 
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in the dark, other weapons would be used. 
West moved from group to group, listen- 
ing anxiously to the opinions of these men, 
almost every one of whom had his story of 
fight. Knowing well the character which 
boers gain in their lonely, silent, inde- 
pendent life, he was not surprised to see 
that they meditated escape. They knew, 
quite as well as he, the enormous risk. 
They knew that a proportion of them 
would surely die, and that the waggons, 
the oxen, and the property they loved 
must fall to the enemy. But “every man 
for himself” is a lesson which their exist- 
ence daily teaches, and one which no con- 
sideration for the sufferings of others can 
temper. 

West spoke to the men with such 
warning eloquence as he could command ; 
reminded them that Bela dared not stay 
beyond dawn, and appealed to their pride. 
But boers are little moved by talk. Then 
he urged the danger to which they would 
expose their women; but these, resenting 
the pity of an Engliinder, declared that 
where the husband went the frow could 
follow. Barely a dozen backed West in 
his resolve to hold the laiger, and unless all 
stood all must go. Words ran high, and 
charges of cowardice passed freely. The 
boer language is singularly frank, and if 
Englishmen had said to one another things 
as rude, bloodshed would have followed. 
At length the majority, now all assembled, 
declined further argument, and withdrew, 
each to secure his valuables and his horse. 
At the same instant the council of feathered 
warriors broke up. Their movements could 
scarcely be seen through the mist and dew 
which blurred the veldt. West appealed 
to his remaining Zulu, and that savage 
left for a moment his comrade’s body, 
climbed upon a waggon-pole, and looked 
long. ‘The Basutos are tethering their 
horses,” he said coolly, “and they are 
spreading to attack us all round.” 

“ Every man to his place!” cried West. 
“The Kaffirs are on us! For your lives, 
hurry!” 

Those near had heard the Zulu’s speech, 
and the commander’s loud voice overawed 
the rest. Each man sought his post, 
without more words, lying among the 
waggon-wheels. For half an hour the 
silence was broken by no sound except a 
horse’s neigh, the snort of oxen but half 
reassured, and the mutter of comrades 
watching the veldt. Pitchy darkness 
settled over the plain, and even Tonda 
could not see a movement. Suddenly, in 


the deep stillness, a shot and a cry !— 
then the rattle of firearms, the threaten- 
ing chorus of the war-song, aud the hurtle 
of assegais made a din infernal. By 
instinct rather than by sight, West knew 
that the enemy were concentrating their 
attack on the weakest point of his defence, 
an opening through which the cattle had 
been driven. He ran thither, for the 
herds kept quiet as yet, standing in a solid 
mass farthest from the point. He arrived 
too late. The Basutos, charging in a 
crowd, had speared every boer at his post, 
and had stormed the barrier, which they 
were now demolishing. A throng of naked 
warriors pulled at the ropes and chains 
and planks, howling the while, and throw- 
ing their darts at random, mad with the 
hope of carnage. Whilst he fired into 
the black, dim crowd, a spark of light 
gleamed on the waggon-tilts at either 
side; the bearers dropped before his 
pistols, but others caught up the brand, 
blew it, and the canvas flamed, ran swiftly 
up the tilt, and burst in a pyramid of fire 
as the dry hoops caught. At that signal 
the enemy ran up on either side, black 
shadows that hurried past, all yelling and 
quivering. Many of the boers, seeing 
their stronghold forced, slipped out into 
the veldt; but enemies rose in their path, 
and they dropped, screaming. 

“Start the cattle!” cried Tonda, run- 
ning back, picking up fallen assegais as he 
went. West caught his idea, and followed. 
At the farther end of the camp they saw 
the oxen, wild with fright, pressed 
together, bellowing and steaming and 
tossing to:-and fro. A dozen thrusts of 
the spear, with the Zulu’s savage cries, 
set them off in one body, a solid phalanx 
against which regiments could not stand. 
In their thundering course, a dozen boers 
were trampled into clay. The Kaflirs, 
wedged in at the gate, yelled with terror, 
and those who could sprang aside; but 
the ponderous mass fell upon those re- 
maining. They went down, vanished, slid 
out of sight, leaving naught human to 
testify of their existence. Betwixt the 
burning waggons where had stood three 
hundred savages, the stream of cattle 
passed, wet hides gleaming, horns tossed 
up, black tongues lolling, and eyes staring. 
Those Kaffirs who had saved themselves 
ran after, pursued by bullets and whizzing 
assegais. They roared as they ran, until 
all the tumult vanished behind the pall 
of night. Cries resounded for awhile; 





then ceased in the distance. 
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The boers experienced in Kaffir fights | 
knew that the peril was over. They 
sought their dead by the dying light of 
the» waggons. West looked for his Zulu, 
but did not find him. Next day a patrol 
reached the spot, announcing help, and 
presently came Tonda, with bloodstained 
hands, and as much loot as he could 
carry. In a few chance words, West 
learned that his Zulu had satisfied alike 
his own vengeance and the manes of his 
comrade. Bela had paid for robbing a 
subject of King Panda of his arms—with 
what awful death no man could tell. 

After this affair, the Basuto war ran its 
course, now historic. Sticking to their 
cavalry tactics, the Kaffirs were beaten 
and lost half their territory to the English, 
whilst the Free State seized the rest. It 
is said they are moving again, in alliance 
with the Gaikas and the Tambookies, but 
as a nation they have ceased to exist. 





**"NO MORE SEA.” 
Ayr, artists come to paint it; and writers, to put in 
a book, 
How grand in storm, and fair in calm, the old North 
Sea can look. 


I’ve wondered to hear them talking, how to mimic 
in music or song 

The voice that thrills the brooding air with its 
thunder low and long; 


Since never aught but itself, I wot, could sound like 
its angry roar, 

When its breakers rise to the east winds’ call, to 
crash on the rocky shore. 


But rough or smooth, in shade or shine, the face of 
the ‘mighty main 

Can speak of little else to me, but memory, fear, or 
pain. 


Father and husband, and bold bright boy, it has 
taken them one by one: 

I shall lie alone in the churchyard there, when my 
weary days are done. 

God never sent me a maiden bairn, to stay by me to 
the last, 

So I sit by the restless tides alone, by the grave of all 
my past ; 


By the waves so strong and pitiless, 
drowned life’ 8 joy for me, 

And think of ‘‘ the land where all shall meet, the 
land where is no more sea. 


Yet I cannot rest in meadow or fell, or the quiet 
inland lanes, 

Where the great trees spread their rustling arms 
over the smiling plains. 

I can’t draw breath in the country, all shadowed, 
and green, and-dumb, 

The want of the sea is at my heart, I hear it calling 
“Come.” 


that have 


I harken, and rise, and follow; perhaps, my men 
down there, 

Wh ere the bright shells gleam, and the fishes dart 
*mid seaweeds’ tangles fair, 


Will find me best, if still on earth, when the Angel’s 
trump is blown, 


to the great White Throne, 








On the sand reach, or the tall cliff side, ere we pass | 
| queen : 


So ee winter, all alone, by the breaker’s 


plw 
Till I he the - light flush the clouds, as He opens 
the golden gate ; 


And though at the sound of the rising waves, I oft- 
times tremble and weep, 

When the air is void of their glorious voice, I can 
neither rest nor sleep ! 

And strangest of all the promises, writ in the Book, 


to me, 
Is how on the shores of Paradise, ‘‘ there shall be no 
more sea.”’ 


A WALK BELOW BRIDGE. 

Wrore Mr. James Boswell, on Satur- 
day, April the 12th, 1783, after he and 
Wyndham had been paying a chatting 
visit to Johnson: ‘ He, in particular, re- 
commended us to explore Wapping.” 

In particular, it was exceilent recom- 
mendation. Boswelland Wyndham caught 
at it too, resolving that the exploring 
should be done; in spite of which, nine 
years and over went by before there came 
the time and the opportunity. It was 
October of the year 1792 before the acting 
on the counsel took place, and then— 
“ whether from that uniformity which has, 
in modern times, in a great degree, spread 
through every part of the metropolis, or 
from our want of sufficient exertion, we 
were disappointed.” 

It was not so very extraordinary. 
Wapping interest, like all other places’ 
interest, depends entirely on the men 
who arrange to be interested. ‘ Atten- 
tion to what you will see and hear,” says 
the Earl of Chesterfield, in Letter One 
Hundred and seventy-five, “‘ together with 
proper enquiries, and a little care and 
method in taking notes of what is most 
material, will procure you much useful 
knowledge;”” and Messrs. Boswell and 
Wyndham might have taken a _per- 
sonal and salutary lesson from the advice. 
Some further lesson could have been re- 
ceived also, by the explorers, in addition. 
‘Many people are so light, so dissipated, 
and so incurious,” says his lordship in con- 
tinuance, “ that they can hardly be said to 
see what they see, or hear what they hear ; 
that is, they hear in so superficial and inat- 
tentive a manner, that they might as well 
not see nor hearat all;” and therein is the 
point, put very potently, again. 

Let us take down some evidence concern- 
ing this piece of waterside in respect of 
Jack Cade, as another “ explorer,” who was 
attentive, put it. Exclaims Shakespeare’s 
breathless messenger to the king and 
: “Jack Cade hath gotten London 
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Bridge!” “The citizens fly and forsake 
their houses!” cries Jack Cade himself 
in verification. “Up Fish Street! Down 
St. Magnus Corner! Kill and knock 
down! Throw them into Thames!” And 
so it goes on, and so it drives the explorer 
on, fullof it. Every inch of ground brings 
rich reward for attention ; every gleam of 
water deserves careful noting. Much of it 
is because it is possible there, as Shake- 
speare says again, to 

Stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
to see 

Upon the hempen tackle, shipboys climbing ; 

Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 

To sounds confused: behold the threaden sails 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind. 
Much of it is, also, because it is possible, 
whilst beholding this, to think of the 
streets paved with the “ ruthless flint that 
doth cut my tender feet,” as Nell, old 
Humpbhrey’s duchess, walked upon them, 
and complained of them, in her cruel 
penance ; and because every inch of ground 
brings in Messrs. Wyndham and Boswell 
guilty of their self-suggested misdemeanour 
—wantof sufficientexertion; bringing them 
in, too, standing illustrations of the moral 
tale, almost contemporary with them, Eyes 
and no Eyes. 

Remaining, moreover, not altogether on 
the Wapping shore, but getting upon the 
water, by bridge, by ferry, and stopping 
upon it, or crossing to the other side, 
there is much of stir and strong sug- 
gestion everywhere. Taking the river 
itself, threaded hither and thither by a maze 
of traffic, there was a time once when all 
persons were prohibited from using, em- 
ploying, or travelling upon it, on the Lord’s 
Day, with any boat, wherry, lighter, or 
barge whatever; when it was to be placid 
and silent, consequently, on Sundays ; 
when nobody was to ply there, row there, 
paddle there, sail there. It was Charles the 
Second’s enactment, and it was a law that 
lasted for a long century and a half. And 
it went on, a compulsorily-kept custom, 
down to as late as fifty years ago, 1827. 
During the centuries before the passing of 
this statute—during the centuries, that is, 
when Sunday boating had been permitted 
—there had been peculiar value attached 
to the money the Sunday boatmen earned. 
It was a value, however, that had come, 
in the course of time, to be looked at with 
some doubt and laxity by some bold and 
unsuperstitionus souls; to hinder which 
desecration it had been thought imperative 





to pass a law, in the first year of the reign 
of James the First, ordering that if any 
Sunday ferryman neglected to pay in his 
Sunday ferry-money to the rulers of the 
Waterman’s Company on the next day, 
Monday, he should forfeit forty shillings ; 
and, that it was the absolute pieces of coin 
the ferrymen received that they were 
intended by this law to hand over, is clearly 
evident from the further enactment that, 
if any ruler of the said Company should 
mix the Sunday ferry-money with the 
other cash, he should forfeit as large a 
sum as five pounds. In this same statute 
of the first year of the reign of James the 
First, too, there were stringent laws about 
the watermen “reviling” these rulers of 
their Company, the auditor, or assistant. 
If they would revile—to revile meaning to 
reproach, to taunt, to rail at—they were 
to forfeit half-a-sovereign ; if they would 
revile one another, or a passenger, the fine 
was two shillings; cursing and swearing 
was an altogether distinguishable and 
separable offence, the penalty for which 
was two shillings also. A master-water- 
man or a mistress-waterman—there were 
such oddities—allowing an apprentice to 
take charge of a boat before he had been 
two years bound, was to forfeit ten 
shillings. Either of them keeping a boy 
on trial for more than forty days was to 
forfeit a pound for every week he was 
kept after. Anyone towing a boat, when 
carrying a passenger, was fined half-a- 
crown. Anyone plying westward, and 
carrying more than ten passengers, was fined 
half-a-crown. Anyone loosening another’s 
lighter from its proper fast was fined 
five shillings. Anyone, being a lighterman, 
who should go partner with a foreigner, 
forfeited for each lighter he owned, and 
for each day of the foreign partnership, 
ten shillings. If a ruler, auditor, clerk, 
assistant, or beadle, kept a victualling- 
house he was fined ten shillings a week— 
a neat little addition of twenty-six pounds 
per year rent, that. might, in some vic- 
tualling matters, be quite worth paying. 
And, to ensure these regulations being 
well impressed on the watermen and others 
whom they concerned, if the rulers omitted 
to read them all over to them twice a year, 
viz. on the first of March and the first of 
September, these said rulers were to pay 
the large forfeit of six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence. 

Of course these rules were not all, or 
nearly all. There was one amongst the 
host—and they entered into the minutest 
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particulars—for the especial behoof of the 
barges of the nobility. These were not 
to be “ hindered” at the landings. “ Make 
way ! make way!” would have been the 
cry, when satin doublets and Genoa velvets 
were to be seen approaching the river-steps; 
and if a waterman refused this civility 
of making way, there was his forfeit, half-a- 
crown. Another rule enacted that the 
watermen might elect eight of themselves 
to act as overseers over the others ; enacted, 
also, that, if a waterman made an over- 
charge, he was to be imprisoned for six 
months and pay two pounds. Henry the 
Third gave his consideration to the water- 
gates, or wharfs. He took Dowgate, 
and he granted that, if ships rested there, 
they were to pay customs in the same 
manner as if they rode at Queenhithe. Not 
forgetting Queenhithe either in this charter 
for Dowgate, Henry the Third compelled 
all the ships of all the Cinque Ports to 
land their corn there, to the positive 
prohibition of any other riding-place. 
Wines were to be landed at The Three 
Cranes. At the same period, the date 
being 1236, some French merchants from 





Amiens, hitherto forbidden to land any | 


goods at all at London, simply for the 
reason that they were foreigners, were 
allowed to purchase the right of landing 
timber, and housing it, on a Thames “ kay.” 
They agreed to give fifty marks a year for 
this privilege, with a fine, or premium, of 
a hundred pounds down. And it was 
worth every groat of the money to them, 
since, till they had completed their bargain, 
they had been obliged, like all other foreign 
merchantmen, to sell their merchandise on 
board their ships. The legislation of 
Edward the First extended his care to the 
river fish. By his ordering, the lamprey 
caught by the Thames fishermen were to be 
sold for fourpence apiece; eels were to be 
twopence a “ strike,” i.e. a quarter of a 
hundred, another quantity of eels, two 
hundred and fifty, being called a “ bind.” 
If oysters were unshipped in London, and 
they were the best fresh sort, they were 
to fetch only half a groat (twopence) for 
a whole gallon. In reference to which it 
may just be set down that the fish men- 
tioned by Pennant as being caught at 
London Bridge only a century ago are 
eels, quite commonly; roach, dace, bleak 
in great plenty; small flounders as far 
up as Fulham; “ porpesses ” in numbers, 
“affording an eager diversion to the water- 
men;” whilst, though the barbel would 
only keep itself up, delicately, somewhere 








about Chelsea, scared by the traffic about 
the bridge, a species of whale, allied to 
the dolphin, and twenty-one feet long, 
had pierced all this traffic in 1783, had 
swum cleverly under one of the bridge- 
arches, and had been killed in the silvery 
waters leading to Vauxhall and Battersea. 

Then the rates of the boats rowing 
about in company with all this “ porpess ” 
diversion and eel-potting, for all that they 
were settled by Philip and Mary under 
such heavy penalty, were reconsidered by 
various Acts of Parliament, and were 
subject, in the course of several reigns, to 
many changes. Taking the year 1708, 
Queen Anne occupying the throne, and 


| Harley, and Bolingbroke, and Pope, as 


well as the Marlboroughs and the Spec- 
tators, in nobilities’ barges and other 
craft, descending to the Thames and using 
it; some of the charges they would have 
had to have paid shall be set down. Here 
is one. If they went from London (that 
meaning London Bridge), all the way to 
Deptford, their fare would have been “ in 
oars, one shilling and sixpence, with com- 
pany, threepence ”—the same distance ‘in 
a century and a quarter, viz. in 1827, 
being increased by law to four shillings 
oars, and two shillings a sculler. Here is 
another: If they went from London only 
to Limehouse, they would have been 
charged ‘‘a whole fare in oars one shilling, 
a sculler sixpence;” fares which were 
trebled in 1827. 
London to New Crane Wharf, to Shad- 
well Dock, to Bell Wharf, to Ratcliff Cross 
(at each of which places they would have 
found “‘commodious ” stairs), the fare was 
the same as if they had taken the farther 
point of Limehouse. If they went the 
other way, up into the country, and landed 
at any of the stairs between London Bridge 
and Westminster—and there were plenty of 
them ; they stand, in a “ plan” of London 
issued in 1563, Queen Elizabeth, “ Styll 
Yarde, Three Cranes, Queenhyve, Broken 
Wharf, Tryge Lane, Bass Ally, Baynard’s 
Castle, Black Fryers, Bridewel;” they 


| stood later, in addition, Goat Stairs, Falcon 


Stairs, Paris Garden, White Friars, Old 
Bargehouse, Temple, Essex, Arundel, 
Surrey, Salisbury, Whitehall, with deer 
browsing in the “cut” of Old Whitehall 
preserved by Pennant—the fare was in 
oars sixpence to any one, a sculler three- 
pence. If they went from London to 
Brentford, Isleworth, or Richmond, along 
the plashy margins of Chelsea Reach, by 
the Fulham Town Meadows, and up by 


If they went from | 
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Crab Tree Point and other bends and 
stopping-places, known to modern boat- 
racing London, the fare for the whole of the 
distance was, in oars three shillings and 
sixpence, with a modest charge for company 
of sixpence more. Extending this long pull, 
too, to the farthest up-country limit to 
which the watermen’s jurisdiction goes, to 
Windsor, it was all to be pulled, or 
paddled, and struggled through for the 
sum of fourteen shillings, with a couple of 
shillings extra for extra company. No 
picture of old Thames being complete 
without the emblematic tilt-boat, making 
its slow and easy voyages from the sea- 
ward limit ‘of the watermen’s jurisdic- 
tion, Yantlet Creek at Gravesend, up to 
the various wharves all along by London 
Bridge as far as Westminster, there must 
be a short hint here as to the charges such 
a boat was allowed. A passenger went 
the whole distance for sixpence; if he had 
an ordinary chest or trunk with him, it 
was sixpence more; if he and a whole 
party, having an accumulation of baggage 
or a few cottages-full of furniture for 
moving, thought well to club together and 
hire the whole boat, making a lengthy day 
of it, and perhaps a night as well, the charge 
permitted was only a sovereign and half-a- 
crown. It was for carrying goods, however, 
that the tilt-boat was most in employ. 
Kentish butter, Kentish cheeses, Kentish 
ale, Kentish salt, Kentish corn, and many 
other matters, were carried down to Yantlet 
Creek for shipping in constant abund- 
ance. If such a commodity were in a 
firkin, the tilt-boat’s charge for it was 
twopence, if in a half-firkin a penny, if in 
a hogshead two shillings, if in a sack six- 
pence, if “heaved” on board without 
covering (as iron might be), fourpence for 
every hundredweight of it. A tilt-boat 
was only a water-waggon, in fact, plodding 
along the Thames’s surface as a wheeled 
waggon would have plodded along the lanes 
and roads. The “tilt” was the awning 
stretched over the rounded ribs of the 
boat-top, to keep the passengers and the 
finer baggage dry; the tilt of the waggon 
was for the same purpose exactly. But 
water conveyance was the winner in cheap- 
ness in the tilt-boat’s time, and, for all that 
Kent wheat and other grain, when Janded 
at Queenhithe—as Henry the Third said it 
must be—or when landed, later, at any 
other hithe, had to pay the proper dues 
for landing, it was much to the advantage 
of London trade to have land journeying 
as short as possible, and to have goods 


| 


cargo, half-passenger. 





brought down for shipment to the lighters 
or the tilt-boats waiting at the water- 
side. 

There is a captivating little picture, by 
Steele, of this London boat-traffic—half- 
“TI lay one night 
last week at Richmond,” he says, writing 
on August the 11th,1712; “I rose at four 
in the morning, and took boat for London.” 
The little jaunt cost him three-and-six- 
pence. That is known from what has 
been shown before. It is not foreign to 
the colours of this sketch either to read— 
in further confutation of Boswell and 
Wyndham—that “ the Thames itself, loaded 
with the product of each shore, added 
very much to the landscape.” What is 
new and appropriate matter is that “‘ when 
we first put off from shore, we soon fell in 
with a ficet of gardeners, bound for the 
several market-ports of London;” that 
“we put in at Nine Elms, and took in 
melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of that 
place, to Sarah Sewell and Company, at 
their stall in Covent Garden;” that “ we 
landed at Strand Bridge at six of the 
clock”—so the boating was effected in 
two hours, spite of the stoppages—“ with 
ten sail of apricot-boats.” That shows 
the busy roadway the Thames was in 
the matter of supplying London with fruit 
and vegetables. 

Then there is another captivating pic- 
ture, of passengers—as companion. It 
was painted half a century later, in 1763, 
and it begins: “On Saturday, July 30, 
Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler at the 
Temple Stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 
Dr. Johnson and I were rowed by a boy, 
who pleased Johnson so much he had a 
double fare given to him.” (By law this 
was threepence.) Johnson had said : 
“My lad, what would you give to know 
about the Argonauts?” and the boy had 
said: “Sir, I would give what I have;” 
but the friends had had to leave the lad at 
the Old Swan Stairs—without the relation 
of the fine old Greek tale, no doubt—the 
river regulations only allowing him a 
certain tether. And then they walked 
the short distance of the waterside to 
Billingsgate, “ where we took oars, and 
moved smoothly along the silver Thames.” 
As they went they were “entertained with 
the beautiful country on each side of the 
river.” And there is the feature to which 
it is proper to draw attention. It would 
be charming to linger over the moment 
when the friends set foot at Greenwich, 
and when Boswell pulled Johnson’s poem 
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of London out of his pocket, and read 
‘aloud with enthusiasm :” 
On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood: 


Pleased with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth. 


It would be charming, also, to linger 
over the moment when the friends were 
sailing up the river to return, and when the 
night air was blowing so cold that it made 
Boswell shiver, and made Johnson scold, 
and ery: ‘*Why do you shiver?” as if 
Boswell’s action “had been a paltry 
effeminacy.” But the “ beautiful country 
on each side of the river,” between Bil- 
lingsgate and Greenwich, is the point for 
examination, and it must be kept to. 
Where is the sculler-lad who must stop 
short of it at Old Swan Stairs now? 
Where are the oarsmen who can success- 
fully row by it, “entertaining” robust 
philosophers and effeminate biographers ?P 
Who can think of the silver flood, or the 
diverting porpesses, or the Amiens mer- 
chants lowering their Picardy timber, or 
of the strike of eels for twopence, or of 
the Cinque Port grain-dealers steering for 
Queenhithe, or of any other of the small 
gleaning of matters collected together in 
this sketch, and think, at the same time, 
that it is the same Thames which we see 
from boat and bridge to-day, the same 
channel, the same shore P 

Begin at the Surrey side, keeping on 
the low flat shore, treading from the very 
shadowoftheoverhanging bridge, and going 
on, and on, Kent-ways—the water ever 
lapping and moving a few paces off, visible, 
now by a glance, now bya broader stretch, 
from the open mouthpiece of a quiet wharf 
—and what is there? That mighty net- 
work of higher London traffic; that giant 
puzzle of intersecting road and steam-work, 
lifted on huge columns that join street to 
street with breadth, and solidity, and 
sturdiness—the very hint, as it were, of 
how Titans would rear a double-galleried 
city—and then, there is no more of this; 
the noise of it, and the bewilderment and 
awe of it, are left behind, and there is 
entrance on a quieter, a statelier, a more re- 
served and reposeful scene. It is the region 
of lofty and costly warehouses; it is the 
region of those vast storing-palaces, founded 
low down beneath the roadway, lifting high 
up towards the sky; rising storey, and 
storey, and storey again; flat, shaved, 
sightly—though with no beauty, and no 
thought of giving place to it—a marvel of 
strength of construction; a triumph of the 


. 





comprehension of requirements, and of the 
use, to meet them, of the science of orga- 
nisation or adaptability. 

Passing through a narrow double row 
of these; with light iron bridges, very 
high up, thrown here and there across 
joining them; and everything is still, 
sober, with seldom a footfall anywhere, 
with no sign of home-life. Passing on 
still, there may be, perhaps, a waggon 
drawn up in some convenient corner; 
there may be a quartet of docile horses 
yoked to it, with a slowly swaying sack 
being softly slid into it, and ther there 
comes a hint of imports and exports, 
a little farther along. The narrow road— 
Peacock Alley, to give it individuality—is 
made narrower by upright files of casks 
filled with Newfoundland oil. Casks 
in the groups next to these hold beer; 
next still, salt, with great masses of it 
strewn here and there as samples, and 
for testing. Then an open doorway, lighted 
through with a flash of light that is the 
river, reveals some fairy stacking, it might 
be, of walls of white tight sacks of flour, 
double walls of them, leaving walking- way 
between to the right, to the left, and on; 
and wall-way again, up a great sack-build- 
ing or flour-town. A neighbouring open 
doorway, free for anyone’s entrance or 
occupation—abandoned apparently, at any 
rate for a time—leads on to a low wide 
wharf, dark-stained with wear, and weed, 
and water, and windy weather. It dis- 
closes a curious little bit of waterside 
life and preparation. As it is literally 
a wharf, with no rail or coping to keep 
owners or trespassers from toppling sheer 
over into the river, there are ropes hang- 
ing up, and life-belts, and drags. The 
buffer-bags (fenders), to put between boat 
and boat are here too; and cranes; and 
short lorries on wheels, for moving sacks ; 
and coils of rusty chains; and funny little 
box-offices, at odd places, as weather- 
begrimed as the rest; and ladders; and 
great blocks of sea-borne looking cases; 
and blackboards fastened against the wall, 
bearing hieroglyphic chalk characters, that 
might be music staves stood sideways, 
with bar-marks upside down. Another 
wharf, a few buildings on again, is heaped 
high up with hard dry skins; is scattered 
about with hard dry horns; has a nest of 
hard dry sheepfolds for ready penning 
in a handy nook; is ornamented with 
printed posters telling of conditions of 
sale ; is surrounded on its three land-sides 
by a timber gallery, is brightened and 
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beautified by a broad full view of the 
facing Tower—“ my doleful prison this 
sixth of May,” as Anne Boleyn wrote in 
1536, shuddering under “ your unprincely 
and cruel usage of me.” Going farther 
again, there are wharves, or offices, or store- 
|| houses, with their doors shut, with rigid 
notices affixed: “No Admittance;” “ No 
Smoking; No Lucifer Matches ;” there are 
parish stairs crushed between lofty build- 
ings, @ mere slit of ingress and egress, 
and guarded, therefore, jealously, with a 
printed board setting the space out to 
be parish property, and that it is, by 
law, to measure so many feet and so many 
inches, absolutely. There are open yard- 
gates again, open for invitation, with the 


up: “ On show, dry brined and dry salted 
hides, buffalo hides ;” or perhaps : “‘ China 
hides, kangaroo skins, bark.” There is 
another set of parish stairs: “A boat is 
here all night,” it says, in chalk capitals on 
the flat pavement ; there is a peep of ordi- 
nary poor life in a few streets of cheap 
shops and lodgings, that push themselves 
straight down into the very midst of the 
merchandise and the shipping, with a short 
stoned court among them, and boys in it 
practising the Arab trick of wheeling on 
head and hand. Then there is a recurrence 
to the seclusion, and the stateliness, and 
solidity again; with the warehouses almost 
overtopping; with the air scented with 
malt, with skins, with other smells that 
|| are evidence of what is going on; with the 
| silence broken, too, by an occasional clatter 
| and deep “ Whoa, back ! ”"—by the sound of 
|| nailing-up casks, or beating the hoops of 
them, with the thought suddenly that the 
|| whole range of everything is coming bodily 
|| down, because a mighty er—r—r—r—trr is 
madly coming, that proves to be only an 
empty lorry being barrowed across the 
loud and oblong stones. 

It is a wonder, this river-district, as it 
trends out and out of Surrey, and ap- 
proaches Kent. There are low little bulging 
timber-houses to be soon seen; boatside 
dwelling-places for boatside men, wherein 
they can still exercise tarring and “ shiver- 
ing,” and belaying, and some rat-catching, 
surely, and be quite at home. In one of 
these there is a small home-manufacture 
of bundles of firewood going on, visible to 
anyone who may look through the knee- 
high panes. In others that are a little 
better off, there are the geraniums, and the 
musks, and flowering fuchsias pressed flat 
against the glass, and backed by knitted 
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window-curtains, that are the stock parlour 
decorations of English cottage homes. In 
others again, there are the glass-shaded 
bouquets of shell-flowers, the models of 
Chinese pagodas, three or four alike, in 
three or four cottages within a stone’s 
throw, brought by some sailor Jacks from 
their voyages, and brought to match, so as 
not to be outdone. Ending them up, there 
is a wooden hostelry, The Prince of 
Orange, queer, quaint, delightful; just as 
it might have been when it had its naming, 
the time that the Prince of Orange came. 
Leaving these behind, there are other parish 
stairs; wide these, with some gritand gravel, 
with some pleasant pour of sunlight, with 
sailors landing and sailors going away in 


further invitation in the words chalked | boats, with a little sailor's daughter aping 


Mrs, Partington, and trying to sweep the 
tide away with a rose-pink buy-a-broom. 
There a handbill, offering a pound reward 
for the body of a poor drowned bargeman 
in pilot-jacket and guernsey, lost by fall- 
ing overboard in Hanover Hole. Thereis 
a less grisly notice, that twelve well-built 
river craft of various tonnage are for sale: 
that the Arthur may be bought, a decked 
tug of fifteen tons; that the Jennie, an 
open barge, is disposable; and also the 
Fanny, only half-decked. There is a third 
notice, pleasanter still, about a boat-race 
to be rowed from Mill Lane Stairs for 
coat silver badge and freedom, and a 
money prize. Suggestive again, there 
is a proper place assigned to a hanging 
cluster of the Humane Society’s drags; 
and, still with plenty of suggestiveness, 
there are shops for the sale of ship’s 
bread, ship’s furniture, sail-cloth, sacks, 
tarpaulins (which may be hired, even, 
if that suits pockets and profits better), 
masts, oars, blocks, pumps; there are 
forges where crane-work and ships’ smith- 
ing are done in all their branches; where 
anchors may be forged at first, or may be 
beaten back into proper shapeliness, if too 
rough hauling or grappling has struck 
them lame. Taking other sights and 
sounds, too, just as they strike the eye 
and var, or seem best worthy of recollec- 
tion, there is the sudden pre-eminence and 
predominance of a vast, and very vast mill 
for the grinding, or husking, or other- 
wise rendering salutary or saleable, fresh- 
imported rice. There is, in a shy and 
hoary stable-yard, an old decorated leaden 
water-chest, or cistern, dated 1715, with 
Father Neptune chiselled on it, and a 
signature P. struck above the lower letters 
T. and H. There is, with the charm of 
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unexpectedness, a pretty old-world house, 
a Virginia-creeper growing over it, its 
side rooms nearly hidden with ivy, its 
neat rails and country-roadside-looking 
garden-gate made more countrified, or 
rural, by new green paint. There is, 
better still than this, with greater charm 
of unexpectedness, its wide back and 
garden against the river, its fair old face 
smiling out upon the road, a splendid 
Jacobean mansion; a vine luxuriant all 
about it, jessamine making it fragrant, 
flower-beds and tall white stone vases set 
out before its arched and pillared window- 
settings, its heavily-beaded and panelled 
door. There is, contrasting with this, that 
most modern of modern river wonders, only 
two years old, the Thames Steam Ferry— 
a craft capacious enough to hold a market- 
placeful of vehicles, be they with one horse, 
with two horses, with four; a craft, to be 
on a level with which a huge landing-stage, 
twice as hugely capacious as itself, is 
lowered, vehicles, loads, horses, drivers, 
foot-passengers, and all, that all may pass 
on board of her as on a road, to be trans- 
ferred to a twin landing-stage on the 
opposite shore, and there be raised, by 
similar giant-power, once more on to 
the macadam, into wheel-transport and 
rapid traffic and roar. Would a trip 
be pleasant in this monster ferry, just 
for the amusement of the trial? It is of 
the most easy execution. It is only to 
turn on to the well-swept and empty 
landing-stage, thinking it a convenient 
lounge, and the best adapted spot for 
a wide view of the facing Wapping shore. 
It is only to take the view, and to find, 
when it is taken, the courtyard filling 
with a cart, two waggons, some trucks, a 
barrow, a group of led-horses, a small 
crowd of people upon foot. It is only to 
feel the whole of this sinking down, and 
down, and down, bodily, to the dark 
surface of the river; to feel the foothold— 
the world, it might be—going, going, 
slowly, but grimly surely; to see the 
monster craft looming, and then approach- 
ing, with a fresh large store of carts, and 
waggons, and trucks, and men; and to feel 
comfortable again, when the newly-arrived 
cargo rattles safely ashore; when the 
other, at one’s side, clatters along into 
the place of it; when the monster 
craft, reloaded, puts off, and a turn of 
the steam-engines sends all successfully 
afloat. 

Being back again from this small epi- 
sode, there is plenty of interest again in 





coming upon Seven-Step Alley, Clark’s 
Orchard, Charlotte Row, Essex Place, 
Randell’s Rents, Miss Steer’s Buildings— 
some of them regular village cottages, with 
scarlet-ranners, very one-sided porches, 
and colonies of cocks and hens; some of 
them crescent-built and squeezed town 
tenements, frowningly close to one another, 
and cruelly short of ightand air. It is abun- 
dantly interesting to come upon King and 
Queen Stairs, upon Dog and Duck Stairs, 
upon Elephant Stairs, upon Morris’s Slip- 
way, upon Pitcher’s Point, upon Horse 
Ferry, upon the Shepherd and Dog Stairs, 
upon the Pageant Stairs; some of them 
deterring and narrow passages as before, 
with, nevertheless, a swarm of pink young 
backs to be just seen from them far down, 
now lost, now come again, bathing; some 
of them merely named after owners who 
once rented them for landing; one of 
them decorated with a tree-bovgh on a 
pole, as ready notice it was the spot to 
begin a match; another fortified with iron 
gates to slide in a groove—for all the 
“way” could not have measured four feet 
—and be brought out at high-tide to 
keep out the flood ; another fair, and wide, 
and inviting, with upturned boats to sit 
on, with a well-tarred hnt for a chatty 
ferryman, with kegs about, and pitch- 
barrels, and driven straw, and guernseyed 
boatmen; with the splash of the river; 
with quite a small “sou’-wester” blowing, 
to form the topic for feigned weather- 
wisdom and other clever observations of 
nautical flavour and kind. 

The interest never once flags as the walk 
goes on. Some of it comes from the 
marks of where there really was a flood— 
it is a square block of picturesque poor 
houses, forty of them, fifty of them, 
battered, shattered, moss-grown, falling, 
and left there to crumble and fall more, 
deserted, except for some dozenadventurous 
squatters, who persist in inhabiting them; 
and for all that, the waters that did the 
ruin only burst in and swept down some two 
yearsago. Some of it comes from the quiet 
paling and grassy graves of Rotherhithe 
Church ; some from the wide dark avenue 
leading to another churchyard, with weeds 
let to grow far too luxuriantly, and much 
pruning wanted to the too-overhanging 
trees. Some of the interest, again, is 
from great ships, reared right across 
the street, their high prows and rigging 
almost a-peep in at the top windows of the 
little houses, as they are being built or 
repaired in some close dry basin. Some 
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of it is from the intersecting mouths and 
passages of the vast Commercial Docks ; 
where drawbridges may hinder foot-pas- 
sengers as much as, but not more than, 
twenty minutes, while twenty minutes’ 
worth of brigs, and boats, and barges are 
floating in; where dockmen, chafing at 
the hindrance (it is dinner-hour, mayhap), 
and chaffing in their triumph when the 
hindrance is overcome, overcome it by a 
leap into the passing boat, and a leap up 
again on the other side, and then turn 
round with a “ Now then, skipper,” to the 
driver of a tiny donkey-cart, taunting him 
that he cannot leap as they do. Some of it 
is from the sunny seemly look of a row of 
dwellings, The Seven Houses, ripe brown 
in the bricks that built them; in good 
order, and of good style. Some of it is 
from watersideness again—sail-lofts ; little 
ships’ models ; small steamboat-piers (with 
the money-takers changing their coppers, 
as soon as they get column heaps of them, 
for silver, to the bar-boys of the timber 
beershops in the little streets near); ship 
announcements; ships’ provender; more 
docks ; more boat-building ; brass-plates on 
private doors, engraved Mr. Somesuch, 





Pilot; sailors’ almanacs, and for the coming 
year too, so that, if Jack is going a world- | 
round voyage, he may know what day of | 
the month it is when he is gleefully coming | 


lettuces, of lemon thyme, of sage, and 
endive, when—— 

Bat it is enough. It must be done. 
There shall only be put now, for ending, 
a few of Sir John Denham’s words 
apostrophising the Thames, as he, like 
others, looked upon it, and at last was 
obliged to go. 

Oh could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


ALL OR NOTHING. — 


AUTHOR oF “‘ A HOUSE OF CARDS, GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
c. &c. 


a 
CHAPTER XxII. ‘OUT OF PAIN.” 


“T pon’r think,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
speaking with great fire and earnestness, 
“that you can be surprised ; I think you 
must know there must be something to 
tell you; that I love you; that I have loved 
you from the first; that the whole of my 
life is changed; that I have only one 
hope, one wish in all the world—to win 
you. I did not mean, I did not think [ 
should have dared to say this yet; but I 
got the chance, and I have said it.” 

All that she feared had come upon 


home. Some of it is from the names of | Janet. Sir Wilfrid had spoken with great 
the places close at hand : Esmeralda Street, | rapidity, and she had stood quite still. 
Medway Place, Trundley’s Lane, Lemon | At the last quick words, Janet put her 
Valley, Helena Gardens, Plough Road, | hands before her face. Her heart was 
Blackhorse Field, Woodpecker Alley, Rees | beating painfully, there was a ringing 
Row, Coldblow Farm. Some of it is from | sound in her ears, and her limbs grew 
what these places prove to be when they | heavy. She had never fainted in her life, 
must be turned to, and the waterside be| but she thonght this must be very 
left; when there is Windmill Lane, for | like fainting. After a moment she pointed 
instance, with Uksley Cottage in it, and | to a garden-bench near, and Sir Wilfrid, 
Prospect Place, and sa climb of passion- | exceedingly frightened by her paleness 
flower and trellis porticoes, and neat-|and silence, led her to it, with many 
trimmed yews, and hideous flint stones | incoherent apologies, and much blaming 
(that might be magnified and fossil- | of himself. 

ised walnuts, shelled), for garden edging; Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had a good deal less 
when there is the wet and washy enclosure | vanity than most men possess, and just then 
of some whitening works, soaking and | was fall of the humility and apprehension 


grinding on the bank of alow canal; when 
there is the oddest little toy cottage, some 
abandoned fair-caravan, perhaps, or sea- 
coast bathing-machine brought up here to 
dry, nestling, as it is, under an inflated 
gasometer, and hiding itself still more by 
overrunning convolyuluses and sweet- 
peas; when there is a wide and refreshing | 
slope of low loamy market-garden, sweet | 
and beautiful with patches of purp!e cab- 

bages, of crimson rhubarb, of swelling | 





of a deep and true love, experienced for 
the first time in his life, and totally unlike 
anything which he had ever imagined the 
sentiment to be. He did not know how 
to account for Janet’s agitation; but 
neither did he interpret it favourably to 
himself and his cause. In the face which 
she now turned on him, as with a strong 
effort. she rallied from her sudden faint- 
ness, there was pain and regret, but there 
was very little embarrassment; and when 
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he begged her to pardon his abruptness, 
and called himself, with lavish iteration, 
an idiot and a fool for having startled her 
thus, she said with tears, that it “ was not 
that.” 

“Then what is it?” he asked. “You 
cannot be, you are not angry with me. 
You will answer me, Miss Monroe—Janet 
—you will tell me, is there any hope for 
me? I am not such a fool as to think 
you could be easily won, or that you could 
care much for me yet, but I will try, I 
will try very hard, to be just a little worthy 
of so great a treasure, if you will trust me 
with your happiness, with yourself. I 
think I should be a good man, if you 
would be my wife; and I know that no 
man living could love you better than I 
do. You are the only woman I have 
ever even imagined that I loved, and my 
life would be valueless to me henceforth 
without you.” 

There was something in the force and 
simplicity of his appeal which touched 
Janet very keenly. She knew at that 
moment, at least, that she would have loved 
this man if she could. But that was 
altogether impossible, and she was sorry 
for him with all the heart that she could 
not give him. Her mind was in a whirl; 
but this at least was distinct in it, that 
she was sorry for him, and for another ; 
that a great ruin had come upon much 
peace and fair-seeming. It was only a 
few seconds that the silence lasted, but Sir 
Wilfrid “feared his fate too much” to 
misinterpret it. He knew she was going 
to refuse him. He was standing at the 
end of the garden bench, his head bent 
towards her; while he spoke, her down- 
cast eyes were hidden from him, but, 
after the brief pause, she raised them 
to his face, with the same look of 
ineffable truth and gentleness that had 
struck him when he saw her first. The 
same; no deeper light of love was in 
it, no happy shrinking from the light of 
love in his. 

“T wish,” she said—“‘I wish you had 
not said—that you did not feel—oh Sir 
Wilfrid! I am so very sorry—but—this 
cannot be.” 

“ Don’t say that, don’t tell me that.” He 
seated himself by her side and caught her 
handsin his. She did not withdraw them. 

“T know,” he went on rapidly, “ that 
you do not know much of me, that I have 
spoken too soon; and I never could tell you 
how strongly I feel that I don’t deserve 
you, that no man ever could; but I 
implore you not to send me away from 





you quite hopeless. Don’t do that, don’t 
do that! Let me try for the prize of your 
love, give me time—the prayer of all the 
condemned is my prayer to you. I love 
you, Janet—I love you with so great and 
true a love that there must be some 
chance forme. I cannot believe that there 
is none. You have been so good, so sweet 
to me, and you are so boundlessly, so 
unspeakably dear. I don’t mean to say,” 
he added, with a quick interpretation of 
something in her face, and trying to 
prevent her from speaking, ‘‘ that I ever 
had the least right to think you cared for 
me—you would have been just as good and 
as sweet to Dunstan or anybody else—but 
you don’t blame me for trying, do you ? 
And you will not send me quite away ?”’ 

“No,” she said, “not quite away. Let 
me speak to you now, as frankly as you 
have spoken. You do not know how sorry 
I am, how little I ever dreamed of this.” 

**Who but yourself would have believed 
that I could see you as I have seen you, 
what I have seen of you, and not love you? 
Don’t think that I only admire you, for 
although 1 did not know that there was 
such beauty in the world as there is in 
your face, it is a great deal more than 
that. You are like an angel or a saint 
to me, and also the fairest of women. All 
my fate, all my future, are in your hands.” 

“Not so,” said Janet gravely, and 
gently loosing herself from his hold; “no 
one’s fate, no one’s future, can ever be in 
the keeping of avother ; and yours I trust 
will be bright and happy, though I cannot 
be your wife. Stay! Pray let me tell 
how deeply I feel the honour you do me 
by the wish——” 

“ That’s the old story,” said he bitterly ; 
“that is the correct thing that young 
ladies were supposed to say in the good 
books. You might say something different, 
I think, and truer.” 

“Nothing could be truer. 
honour me, and I do feel it.” 

“TI do not honour you; nobody could 
offer you a heart and hand worthy of your 
acceptance ; ‘and you only feel vexed with 
me, but are too kind to show it, and 
perhaps a little sorry.” 

“Much more than a little; if I am to 
blame——-” 

“You are not to blame, except for being 
so good and so beautiful. I am a dull 
fellow, and I daresay I plead my cause 
awkwardly; but I am telling you the 
exact truth when I tell you that all my 
life is in your hands. Surely you believe 
me? Say that you believe me!” 
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“T believe you, Sir Wilfrid, indeed, I 
do, but you distress me infinitely. I don’t 
know how to beg of you to say no more— 
so that—you shall know that I am 
grateful——” 

“Grateful! You grateful to me, and 
because I love you! Would it be possible 
for you to conceive the absurdity of what 
you are saying? I distress you! I would 
not do that, heaven knows! And why 
should you be distressed by knowing the 
truth? I ought to have concealed it 
longer, in the interests of my chance, 
perhaps, but I couldn’t. Don’t say that 
I distress you, and give mea little hope?” 

His voice was broken, and all the 
smooth careless prosperity, the “surface 
look,” which rendered Sir Wilfrid so 
much less interesting in appearance than 
Edward Dunstan, was crushed out of his 
face by his intense anxiety. 

“T cannot, I cannot.” 

“And why? At least tell me why?” 

“* Because—because I could not return 
the feeling you have for me,” said 
Janet, speaking faintly, and again feeling 
the painful beating of her heart, and the 
ringing sound in her ears; “I have the 
greatest esteem and regard for you P 

“That is like the ‘ gratitude’ you 
talked of just now! What are esteem 
and regard to a man who wants love ? ” 

**You have answered your own question, 
Sir Wilfrid. They are nothing, and there- 
fore I cannot give you the hope you ask 
me for.” 

** Don’t say that,” he exclained eagerly. 
“T ama fool! I have blundered again ! 
How could I say that esteem and regard 
from you are nothing! They are much, 
they are everything almost, for they are 
at least sure foundations for another 
feeling, for the feeling I want; which 
may come in time. You do not love me 
now—l did not think, I did not dare to 
hope that you loved me; but I will hope 
for the future; don’t say I must not, say 
that you will go on liking me, and that 
you will let me pass my life in trying to 
tarn that liking into love. I have read 
that those marriages are the happiest ”— 
poor Sir Wilfrid went on, with a forlorn 
attempt at self-encouragement—“ in which 
there is more love on the husband’s side 
than on the wife’s, and I daresay it is 
very true. I will love you, Janet, as well 
as the truest lover that ever was in a 
book or in the world, and prize you as 
highly as ever a woman was prized, if you 
will be my wife. You shall do anything 
you like, I will live anywhere you like. 








I don’t want, I don’t care about any- 
thing in the world, except the winning 
you. I will wait any time, and never 
worry you about it, if you will only say 
that some day or other I shall succeed. 
For Heaven’s sake don’t cry because I am 
begging my life at your hands; and don’t 
turn your face away from me with that 
sorrowfal look in it. No, you shall not 
speak until I have said this. You are the 
most unselfish of women; and I offer you 
a man’s whole life to rule and govern: 
won’t you take it, and do him good all his 
days? I think, I believe, I could make 
your life a happy one; I know that mine 
would be too blest if you would listen to 
me.” 

“That would be doing you evil instead 
of good,” said Janet, “believe me. I am 
only a girl, and I know nothing of the 
world ; but there is nothing I am more sure 
of than that a woman can do a man no 
greater wrong than to marry him if she 
does not lovehim. I could not do you that 
wrong, Sir Wilfrid ; I cannot be your wife.” 

“But you do like me—and you might 
come to love me, if you would only try.” 

This was surely the simplest form in 
which a lover ever urged a suit which was 
rapidly approaching the condition of a 
forlorn hope; but Sir Wilfrid’s earnestness 
made it pathetic; and the sterling honesty 
that was in Janet answered to the homely 
appeal.” 

“Sir Wilfrid,” she said, “I cannot try.” 

And then, as he received her words in 
silence, she rose, and adding, “ Let us 
speak of this no more,” made a few steps 
away from the bench. Sir Wilfrid was 
by her side in an instant. 

“You ask the impossible,” he said 
hurriedly ; “I cannot part with you thus. 
I would not offend you for the world and 
I cannot think you will be offended, if I 
say that you have have said too much or 
not enough. You have given me the 
right to believe that you like me as a 
friend x 

“ As a friend,” she repeated. 

“And I prize that right very highly; 
but you could scarcely have even so much 
regard as that for me, really, and yet 
make up your mind coldly and deliberately 
that you cannot try to love me, unless— 
unless there is some other reason. Dearest 
Janet—for you will always be dearest to 
me, whatever may happen—do not leave 
me in wretched suspense. For the second 
time I ask you to put me out of pain; 
this time to trust me. You cannot even 
try to love me, you tell me. Is it because 
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some other man has been more fortunate 
than 1?” 

Perhaps he had no right to ask her this 
question, but, if so, Janet would not resent 
the asking of it. There was such an entire 
absence of conceit or ill-temper about him, 
and also such real and profound grief. 

They had. walked on a few paces before 
she spoke. 

“ Will you not tell me? ” he urged. “I 
think you might trust me a little, when 
you are hitting me so hard.” 

“No other man,” she said at length, “is 
what you call ‘ more fortunate.’ I am not 
engaged.” 

“ But there is some other man whom 
you love!’ 

She made no answer, but walked more 
quickly and with her face averted from 
him. 

“ Ah!—I see. There ends my dream 
and my hope. You will never change, 
nor shall I. I hope you are not an 
with me for wanting to find this out.” 

* Oh no, no!” 

*T could not help it; no one could be 
expected to give up such a woman as you 
are, if she did not quite hate him, while 
there was a chance for him. ‘ While 
there’s life there’s hope,’ they say; but 
there’s neither life nor hope for me in 
this, now that I know. Well, I must bear 
it; but I shall always love you, and 
always believe the man you love to be the 
most enviable in the world.” 

“We shall still be friends ? ” 

“Shall we? I don’t know.” There 
came a sudden remembrance to him of the 
scorn and bitterness with which Dunstan 
had commented on Laura Thornton’s pro- 
posal to him that he and she should be 
‘‘ friends,” and he too felt for a moment 
a somewhat similar wrath and impatience. 
These women, who had the making or the 
marring of men’s lives in their hands, 
what did they understand of their feelings 
or ways of thinking ? 

“T hope so,” said Janet gently, “I have 
so few friends. And, Sir Wilfrid, I am 
not happier than you.” 

“T think you must be. No one could 
be more unhappy than you have made me. 
And yet, no, I have no right to say that; 
it is my own folly after all. Let me tell 
you how it was that I so deceived myself; 
how it was that it never occurred to me 
that you could have cared for anyone. 
They had told me about you, though only 
a little—Mrs. Cathcart and Dunstan, I 
mean—abont your having come from Bury 
House to Mrs. Drummond, and I knew 





from Danstan already how lonely the life 
at Bevis was in her time; that she was 
quite a recluse, and you were, of course, 
the same. I had never heard the name 
of any man mentioned as a visitor at 
Bevis, and there certainly was nothing in 
your manner—— However, what is the use 
of my going over all this. It is enough 
that I never thought of such a thing. 
Forgive me, if it has been painful to you 
to let me know it; it has been much more 
merciful to me. I cannot bear it very 
well, as yet; but I will try.” 

“Sir Wilfrid,” said Janet with great 
earnestness, “I am not insensible to the 
generosity of all you say; though I am 
quite unable to express what I feel. Would 
you mind—would you think it unkind if 
I asked you to leave me, for to-day? I 
do not feel well, and Miss Ainslie will 
soon return. I want to be alone for 
awhile. We shall meet to-morrow.” 

* But not like this. To-morrow I must 
look and talk as if you were no more 
than others to me; I shall not be able 
to speak to you, even to tell you how 
wretched you have made me.” 


“Tt is better so, indeed it is. We should | 


both be more unhappy than we are if it 
were otherwise. Let me leave you now, 
you had better stay; I will go into the 
house. Good-bye.” 

She turned into a side-walk of the 
shrubbery, and was out of sight in a 
moment, leaving Sir Wilfrid full of the 
grief and bitterness of his disappointment, 
but conscious also that she was looking 
extremely ill. He had never before seen her 
moved from the gentle composure which 
rendered her presence soothing to those 
even who never thought of recognising or 
accounting for its influence; and, though 
she was beautiful to his eyes in every 
mood, he could not but see how much she 
suffered from agitation, how the intensity 
and depth of her nature came out, and 
her feelings told upon her. 

He had no mind to enter the house 
again, to encounter Mr. Ainslie possibly, 
but Mrs. Ainslie certainly, for the short 
afternoon was closing in, and Mrs. Ainslie 
managed to get as far as the drawing- 
room every day at about that hour, after 
innumerable precautions, in the way of 
stopping ventilation and smothering her 
with wraps, had been taken. He was 
acquainted with a short cut to the high- 
road by way of the farmyard, and he 
went away by that route, carrying with 
him a heavier heart than had ever suvk 
within his breast before. 
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It did seem hard; that anyone must 
have conceded to the poor fellow, with 
whom life had hitherto gone so very 
smoothly that he was to be excused for his 
limited comprehension of its possibilities of 
illto himself and to other people. It didseem 
hard that he could not have his heart’s 
desire in this one respect. He was not given 
to over-estimating his own advantages, or 
indeed to thinking at all about them, but 
as he walked on, with the irregular pace 
of a man whose thoughts are full of 
trouble, and with his eyes unobservant of 
external things, he could not but dwell 
upon the irony of fate that had rendered 
the good gifts of wealth, position, love, 
home, all that he had to offer, quite 
barren, while she who refused them pos- 
sessed none of these things. The loneliness 
of Janet Monroe’s lot in life was the first 
circumstance concerning her that had 
made any impression upon him. To what 
a bright and happy home-life he would 
have changed that loneliness, if she would 
havelet him do so! And now—what was 
he to do with his own life? His thoughts 
ran entirely in the past tense; he did not 
deceive himself—he knew there was no 
hope for him. Janet loved another man, 
and the steadfastness that made her 
character as beautiful as her face left no 
room for hope that she would ever change. 
In the smarting pain of Esdaile’s dis- 
appointment there was no anger; the rage 
that comes of being baffled to natures 
more self-loving than his, did not tear and 
torture Sir Wilfrid. 

He loved her better than before, it 
seemed to him, and he could be sorry for 
her even as she was for him. He could 
feel for Dunstan now, and the recollection 
crossed his mind among other whirling 
thoughts, of his insufficient sympathy with 
his friend, and of the somewhat contemp- 
tuous impatience with which he had seen 
that Dunstan undervalued all the good 
turns that fate had done him, just because 
fate had played him one scurvy trick. 
Dunstan was right, or at least if not right, 
helpless in the clutch of a trouble, the 
strength of whose grip Esdaile could not 
estimate aright. If love is enough, nothing 
else suffices ; so felt this young man, whose 
lot was very fairly enviable, and had many 
a time been envied. 

Who was the man whom Janet loved ? 
Who was the unknown enemy that stood 
between Sir Wilfrid and hope of hap- 
piness? “Iam not engaged,” Janet had 
said; and again, “I am no happier than 
you.” Sir Wilfrid, when he did not know 





anything about love, would have been 
very likely to think that a high-minded 
girl like Janet could not possibly have 
given love unasked to any man, especially 
as he was of the later generation and had 
not read Byron. But he had no such stuff in 
his thoughts now; he would have re- 
garded with sufficient scorn the “ curious 
fool,” who should bring upon himself the 
question : 

“Ts human love the growth of human 
will?” 

There was somewhere in the world a 
man whom she loved, and either he was 
unconscious or heedless of the great prize 
within reach of his hand, or there was 
some obstacle in the way, as_ insur- 
mountable as that which lay in his 
own, and shut out all the world beyond 
from his gaze. He might never know 
which of these two solutions was the true 
one; he who had cheered up Dunstan, 
and substantially helped John Sandilands, 
each in a love-trouble, though widely 
different in kind, could not help, could 
not even learn the truth here. 

He had crossed the farmyard and a 
field beyond it, and stepped over a stile 
into the high-road, when he heard the 
ringing of ponies’ bells that always an- 
nounced the coming of Miss Ainslie, and 
presently her little carriage came along 
at a great pace, Jack and Jill being 
entirely of their mistress’s opinion as to 
the advisability of getting home. The 
road was already darkening, and Sir 
Wilfrid easily hid himself in the shadow 
made by the trunk of a great leafless tree, 
as the preity equipage went by him. He 
did so by a quick instinct; he was not in 
spirits for any of Miss Ainslie’s lively talk 
just then. 

“She is light-hearted, at all events,” 
thought Sir Wilfrid; “it is a good thing 
somebody is happy. Long may she remain 
so;” for he was softened by the trouble 
he was in; at least, for the present, and in 
this first phase of it. 

Then he recarred to the question: Who 
was the man? And, revolving this in his 
mind with but slender chance of a solu- 
tion, he reached Bevis, and felt, as he had 
never felt before, that which comes to 
most, if not to all of us, the setting in of 
the dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable epoch 
of existence. 

When the morrow came, with the pro- 
spect of seeing Janet again in the evening, 
Sir Wilfrid began to doubt whether he 
ought to go to The Chantry with Dunstan. 
There was a contest, even of inclination, in 
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his feelings, but the longing to see her 
won, and he persuaded himself that it 
was what she had said; “we shall meet 


to-morrow,” that decided him. The friends | 


drove over to The Chantry, and found all 


its inmates assembled in the drawing-room. | 
absent in her manner while he stayed, and 


Janet had taken refuge in the eternal 


photograph album, which is either a bore | 


or a blessing on most social occasions, and 
the other persons who were expected to 
join the party arriving very soon after, 


there was no opportunity for the awkward- | 


ness which she had dreaded with most 
miserable fear, especially in consideration | 
of the sharp eyes of Amabel. The fervent 


affection of her lively and observant friend, | 


rendered all that Janet said, and did, and | 
looked, unfailingly interesting to her; but 
on this occasion she was placed on the same 
side of the table, and at a safe distance. 
Captain Dunstan had found Sir Wilfrid 
a dull enough companion on their way to 
The Chantry. On their way home he 
never spoke at all, and Dunstan began to 
think he must be still feeling the effects 
of his recent illness. It never occurred 
to him, although his own bitterness of 
feeling was only beginning to yield a 
little to the influence of time, that any 
sentimental trouble could have come to 
his friend. As they were parting for the 
night, Dunstan said to Sir Wilfrid that 
he feared he was not quite right yet, and 
Sir Wilfrid acknowledged that he was not 
very well. Next morning he told Dunstan 
that he thought he had better run up to | 
town and see Dr. Long, a capital fellow, 
who understood him thoroughly—Esdaile | 
had never had a day’s illness in his life— 
as he was really very queer; and indeed it 
would not make much difference, for he 
must have left Bevis in a week or so, 
there was always such a number of busi- 
ness matters to be looked after at that 
time of year. Dunstan regretted this 
necessity very much, but they should soon 


meet; he did not think he should care | 


much about Bevis after Christmas; the 


hunting was not very good, and the | 


country was cold—in fact, he thought a 
little sunshine would not be amiss; and 
what would Sir Wilfrid say to the 
Riviera? Sir Wilfrid would say nothing 
to the Riviera for the present; there was 
time enough, they should see. 

Tke end of it was that when Miss Ainslie 
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adieux to Mrs. Cathcart, and learned that 
he had just charged that lady to explain 
his sudden departure at The Chantry. 
Miss Ainslie received the statement with 
less than her usual kindliness and with 
none of her usual vivacity; she was 


after he had gone away. Mrs. Cathcart, 
to whom this was a new mood of her 
pretty cousin’s, asked her what ailed her ? 
To her great surprise, Amabel, who was 
standing in the bay of the library window, 
and gazing out upon the lawn, looked 
round at her with tearful eyes. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “or at least 
not much ; only one of my follies; one of 
my absurd presentiments which make me 
as miserable, until I can contrive to forget 
them, ‘as all the wisdom of the Grecian sages 


| could do, and,” she added, rallying herself, 


“that must have been pretty dreadful.” 
“How can you be so absurd!” was 
Mrs. Cathcart’s sympathetic observation ; 
she had laid down a rule for the treatment 
of Amabel in these respects. ‘Some more 


broken bones for Sir Wilfrid, I suppose?” | 


Sir Wilfrid Esdaile went up to London 
that same afternoon. It was strange how 
he was haunted, as he sat in the railway- 
carriage—a newspaper between his troubled 
face and the outer world—by two lines of 
a poem, of which he had forgotten every 
word beside its name and that of the 
writer; two lines that sprang suddenly up 
from some dim corner of memory in which 
he knew not that he had ever stored them. 
They were these : 


For I can bear my own despair, 
But not another’s hope. 
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